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ANIMAL HEALTH TOPICS 


WYETH 


Reduce Your Poultry 
Losses Due To 
Bluecomb Disease 


BICILLIN” POULTRY FORMULA (Dry) 
Benzathine penicillin G, Wyeth 
Poultrymen know Pouttry 
Formuta (DRY) is a product of real 
value. And there are many reasons 

why they do. 

In 1956, research workers at the 
University of Minnesota found that 
among three antibiotics added to the 
drinking water of chicks infected 
with bluecomb disease, those treated 
with BiciLurn had the lowest mortal- 
ity rate— 10°. The untreated chicks 
had a mortality of 87%. 


Many successful poultrymen use 
Bicttuin Pouttry Formuta (DRY) 
to treat their chicks and older poul- 
try when bluecomb disease strikes 
their flocks. It’s economical, easy to 
use, and effective. 
AVAILABLE: Packages of 2 
envelopes (25,000 units benzathine 


penicillin G, Wyeth, per envelope). 


Stop Swine Erysipelas... 


Save Your Profits 


INJECTION. BICILLIN’ FORTIFIE? 


Benzathine penicillin G and Procaine penicillin G 

Swine erysipelas is present wherever | You save money ‘‘e using INJEC- 

TION BIcILLin FortiFiED because both 

| the high and prolonged penicillin 

blood levels are provided with only 
one injection. 

AVAILABLE: As a stabilized 

aqueous suspension of penicillin in 

10- and 50-ec. vials (300.000 units 

per cc.); in l-cc. TuBex" sterile- 

needle units (600,000 units per cc.) 

| and in 4-cc. disposable syringes 


(2,400,000 units per syringe). 


hogs are raised and is one of the 
most serious hazards of the swine 
industry. But Injection 
FortTIFIED stops the bacteria causing 
swine erysipelas. 

INJECTION FortiFIEeD pro- 
vides high, initial blood levels to | 
fight the bacteria fast, and lower pro- | 
longed levels (up to 5 days) to help 
recovery of the animal and reduce 
the consequences of joint disease. 


Cut Weight Losses When Shipping Cattle* 
Injection SPARINE® Hydrochloride 


Promazine hydrochloride, Wyeth 


| 
Cattlemen now know that INJECTION 


SPARINE given intramuscularly to 
their cattle before shipping cuts 
weight losses by over 50% in most cases. 

When Sparine is used, tension, 
nervousness, and unruliness of ani- 
mals during handling, loading and 
shipping are controlled. Because 
there is no bawling, fence walking. or 
milling upon arrival, animals go on 
full feed fast. 


Your veterinarian is best qualified 


to explain how SparineE can make 
your job easier. SPARINE is available 


only through veterinarians. 
*From range to feed lot 


To Keep Animals Healthy Economically 


RELY ON WYETH ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


May 3-10 — Soil Stewardship Week 


May 24-27 — 1959 Annual Meeting Convention 
of the American Guernsey Cattle Club, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Contact American Guernsey Cattle 
Club, Peterborough, N. H. 


May 25-26 — National Watershed Congress, 
Washington, D. C. Contact Alvin C. Watson, 
President, The Soil Conservation Society of 
America, 838 Fifth Ave., Des Moines 14, la. 


June 23-25 — 13th Annual Western Poultry Con- 
gress, Fresno County Fair Grounds, Fresno, 
Calif. Contact Western Poultry Congress, 3304 
N. Maine Ave., Baldwin Park, Calif. 


July 12-15 — American Association of Agricul- 
tural College Editors Meeting, Gainesville, Fia. 


August 26-29 — 14th Annual Convention of The 
Soil Conservation Society of America, Rapid 
City, S. D. Contact The Soil Conservation 
Society of America, 838 Fifth Ave., Des 
Moines, la. 


September 6-10 — Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association County Agricultural Agents, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


September 9-10 — Maryland Poultry Service 
Conference, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. Contact Wade H. Rice, secretary, 
Maryland Poultry Service Conference, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


September 23-25 — 16th Annual Convention of 
the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Fla. 


October 12-15 — National FFA Convention, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


November 9-17 — 93rd Annual Convention of 
the National Grange, Long Beach, Calif. 


November 27-December 5 — Eleventh General 
Conference of The Secretariat of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural Producers, 
New Delhi, India. Contact R. Savary, Secre- 
tary General, Federation Internationale Des 
Producteurs Agricoles, Rue D’Hauteville, Paris 
X, France. 


Februcry 12-14, 1960 — Fact Finding Conference 
sponsored by the Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries, Kansas City, Mo. Contact In- 
stitute of American Poultry Industries, 59 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. 


[JASPER TWEED | 


Townsend 


SINC 


LAIR | 


“Bright and early... 
Just as he promised" 


You can always count on your Sinclair Supplier. 
He keeps his promises no matter what the time or weather. 


For extra help, you can count on his complete line of 
Sinclair Petroleum Products, too. For example... 


Sinclair Extra Duty Motor Oil provides extra protection 
for your tractors and trucks because it fights the 

harmful effects of heavy loads, high moisture conditions 
and long idling periods. 


It makes good sense to call your 


Sinclair Supplier — a man 


with plenty of savvy... 

a ready friend. 
Petroleum Products 
for Every Farm Need 


Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥.20,N.Y. 
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We 
count 
our 
chicks 
before 
they’re 
hatched! 


What is the per cent of hatchability of the eggs in 
each tray that goes into the incubator? Some eggs 
are infertile, some embryos die. The MoorMan 
Research Department is constantly working on 
feeds to supply the necessary vitamins, minerals, 
proteins and antibiotics that will increase the 
hatchability of eggs. 


It’s a 21-day cycle from a fresh egg to a fresh chick. 
The researchers select and mark experimental eggs 
from test flocks on the MoorMan Research Farm, 
and then carefully follow them through the in- 
cubation period. At the end of 18 days, the eggs 
are removed from the incubator and candled. 
Here, they count their chicks before they’re 
hatched. Unproductive eggs are removed and care- 
fully noted. Productive eggs are put in a hatcher 
where they will remain for three days. The vigor- 
ous chicks that result then start their new life 
enjoying the many advantages of MoorMan’s 
Chick Mintrate.* 


Many of these chicks go back into MoorMan test 
flocks because this is a continuing study. Purpose— 
to find the best combination of nutrients and the 
best management procedures for producing high 
quality hatching eggs. 


A sharp pencil and accurate records are important 
tools of the researcher. They help to tell him the 
results. They help show him the way to improve- 
ment. These same tools are important on the farm. 
They help you “count your chicks before they 
hatch” because you can better plan your program 
and your profits. 


MoorMan's* 


Since 1885—74 Years of Friendly Service 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


—o business dedicated to helping farmers make better and more 
profitable use of the feeds they raise themselves 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 
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KEEPING UP 


IN AGRICULTURE 


@ Oleandomycin: New Antibiotic for Swine 


@ Talk About Hardware Disease — This Bull Had It 


@ Engineers Report: Plastics OK for Framing 


Plastics May Replace Lumber for Framing 


Two agricultural engineers at Michigan State have found 
plastic frames suitable farm building materials. They built 
two models which withstood all stresses and strains that 
might be expected in a farm building. 

What's more, plastics are rot-resistant, water-proof, dur- 
able, and have high strength in relation to weight. 


“Production-Line Pork Factories” 


A leading swine nutritionist, Dr. Damon V. Catron of 
lowa State College, predicted that pig production will 
switch from the diversified farm to huge hog factories. 

He said there will be “production-line pork factories” 
which will turn out from 5,000 to 10,000 hogs a year on less 
than 100 acres of land. This is in contrast with current 
average production of hogs of about 200 per hog farm. 

In other words, future hog production on one farm will 
replace the production on 50 of today’s farms. 


Agricultural Hall of Fame Site Chosen 


The site chosen for the Agricultural Hall of Fame is 
11.4 miles west of Kansas City, Kans., on 409 acres adjacent 
to the Kansas turnpike on the south, and U. S. Highways 
24-40 on the north. > 

It is contemplated 200,000 persons will visit the hall in 
early years — as many as a million later on. Cost now and 
the fund goal is set at 5 million dollars. 


A Potent New Insecticide, Thiodan 


Thiodan, a new insecticide, has shown promising results 
on many crops in experiment station tests. At Clemson, 
Thiodan proved outstanding as a control measure for the 
peach tree borer. It was also one of the best materials tried 
against potato pests at VPI. Thiodan was the most effective 
insecticide for control of the potato flea beetle, and also 
produced excellent results on the potato leaf hopper and 
aphid. 


A Bull With An Unhealthy Appetite! 


Here’s a story of a bull that acquired hardware disease 
with a vengeance! The animal in question, when slaughter- 
ed, was found to have these things in his stomach: A set 
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of gold bridgework, half an innertube, two plastic bags, 
nine pennies, a rubber doll, a toy wristwatch, a fishing 
spinner, five clothespins, six can lids, a four-inch stack of 
bobby pins, 24 bottle caps, two earrings, two hypodermic 
needles, some small arms cartridge casings, two men’s rub- 
ber heels, five coffee can bands, one keychain, a broken 
pop bottle, some safety pins, a gold watch band, and 16 
nails. 


Another Antibiotic for Swine Rations? 


Some antibiotics commonly used in swine feed appear 
to be losing their effectiveness. This does not mean that 
the benefits of antibiotic feeding have to be abandoned. 
“New” antibiotics may be able to continue the beneficial 
effects. Researchers have been experimenting with one of 
these, called Oleandomycin, in baby pig rations and in 
growing pig rations. It increased the rate of gain and feed 
efficiency of both groups. 


“High-Low” Feed System Produces More Pigs 

Nutrition researchers increased the average number of 
live pigs per litter more than 1214 percent by limiting pro. 
tein and corn for sows until three weeks before breeding 
and during the first two-thirds of gestation and increasing 
these elements during breeding and the last one-third of 
pregnancy in experiments at Iowa State College. 


Test May Predict Best Pasture Program 


Two Holstein yearlings may soon make agricultural 
history as a result of a novel experiment being conducted 
at Louisiana State University. 

A plastic tube, inserted into the neck and sutured to the 
esophagus of each calf, is used to determine the type of 
forage desired by cattle. When completed, the experiment 
may yive the farmer a criterion for planting permanent 
pasture land to increase cattle growth. 

When the exterior end of the plastic tube is closed, the 
animals swallow food into the stomach. When it is open, 
food is shunted from the animals’ mouth to a plastic collec- 
tion bag. The contents of the bag are chemically analyzed. 

Researchers say that after determining what cattle eat 
and its nutritional value, they can plant forage suitable to 
seasonal weather and other conditions. 


= 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


VETERINARY HANDBOOK FOR CAT- 
TLEMEN, published by Spring- 
er Publishing Company, Inc., 
44 East 23rd St., New York 10, 
N. Y. 


AUTHOR: J. W. Bailey, D. V. M. 
PUBLICATION DATE: June 12, 1958. 
DATA: Second edition, cloth bound, 
389 pages. PRICE: $5.00. 


In this book the reader will find all 
cattle troubles and diseases dealt with 
fully and what he can do himself to 
recognize, treat, and control the dis- 
ease. 


APPLICATIONS OF ATOMIC SCIENCE 
IN AGRICULTURE AND FOOD, 
published by the European 
Productivity Agency of the Or- 
ganization for European Econ- 
omic Cooperation. Available 
from O. E. E. C. Publications 
Office, 1346 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AUTHOR: Same as publisher. PUBLI- 
CATION DATE: 1958. DATA: First edi- 
tion, paper bound, 115 pages. PRICE: 
$1.25. 


This is one of a series of publications 
arising out of the program in agricul- 
ture and food of the European Produc- 
tivity Agency. The present report was 
prepared by a Mission which visited the 
United States from March to June, 1957. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY FEEDING 
CATTLE, published by United 
States Publishing Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


AUTHORS: L. H. Simerl, Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, University of 
Illinois, and Bruce Russell, President, 
Farmers National Company, Omaha, 
Nebr. PUBLICATION DATE: 1958. 
DATA: First edition, paper bound, 159 
pages. PRICE: $2.50. 


This book answers such questions as: 
What's the best way to market 80-cent 
corn? What's the best time to market 
fat cattle? Is it too late to get in on the 
cattle cycle? 


These new ag books are listed here as a 
service to our readers. For more information 
on any title, write directly to the publisher. 


Tri-Basic 
COPPER SULFATE 


A chemically stable copper fungicide 

containing not less than 53% metal- 
sail _ lic copper . . . for spraying or dust- 
Ba ing truck ond citrus crops. Especially 

effective in controlling persistent fun- 

| gus diseases through application of 

Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate before fun- 


gos 


There’s a superior TC 

to correct most 
nutritional deficiencies 
and TRI-BASIC COPPER 
SULFATE to prevent and 
control certain persistent 
fungus diseases. 


NUTRITIONAL 


NU-IRON 
(Nutritional tron) 


A neutral Iron « dc 


30% Iron as metallic. Chelated iron 
10% as metallic—applied to foliag 
of plants for correction of Iron de- 


ficiencies. 
NU-Z 
(Nutritional Zinc) 
Nu-Z contains 52% metallic zinc. Ap- 
plied directly to the plant in spray 
or dust form . . . stimulates plant 
growth and corrects zine deficiencies. 


NU-MANESE 
(Manganous Oxide) 
An extremely effective nutritional 
manganese product for correcting 
manganese deficiencies due to low 
manganese content of the soil .. . 
applied as a spray or dust to the 
foliage, direct broadcast to the soil 
or in mixed fertilizers. 
or information on 
Fungicide and 
Nutritional Products, 
Write, Wire or Phone Us. 


TENNESSEE 


617-29 Grant Building, Atianta, Georgia 
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_COP-O-ZINK 


(A Neutral Copper- 
Zine Fungicide) 

For disease control and prevention. 
Particularly effective on potatoes. 
Also on many vegetable and fruit 
crops. Cop-O-Zink is excellent for 
correcting Copper and Zinc defici- 
encies and for -stimulating plant 
growth. Contain 48% Copper and 
4% Zinc. Applied to foliage in spray 


or dust form. 


Tennessee's Nu - Z, Nu - Iron, 
and Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate 
are especially suited for use 
in preparing nutritional and 
fungicidal spray and dust mix- 
tures. 


ES -MIN-EL 
The ESsential MiNeral ELements — 


contains Manganese, Copper, Iron, 
Zinc, Boron and Magnesium, all es- 
sential to healthy, productive soil. 
Fruits and vegetables rich in vitamins 
cannot grow in soil poor in minerals. 
For soil application. Es-Min-El in 
spray or dust form for direct applica- 
tion to the plants is also available. 
Contains nutritional Manganese, Zinc 
and Copper. 

WE WILL CUSTOM MIX .MINERAL 
MIXTURES TO YOUR OWN SPECIFI- 
CATIONS IN LARGE OR SMALL 


QUANTITIES. 


CORPORATION 
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DISEASES 
BASIC 
COPPER SULFATE 
— = 
| and Agricultural Chemicals § 
| MIXTURES 3 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


by Jay Richter 


Whai is Extension's position on vertical integration? 
position should be to explain to the people what the implications 
are for the individual and for the integrator. We’re neutral.” 


Do Prices Affect Production? 


What does a farmer do 
when prices come down? 

For years we've been listening to 
the Administration’s farm policy 
“brains” argue that out with farm 
bloc congressmen. The lawmakers 
maintain that when prices come 
down, farmers grow more to keep 
income up. Administration men in- 
sist just as hard that when you cut 
the price incentive, you tend to cut 
production. 

Now Agriculture Secretary Ben- 
son tells the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, in effect, there’s no 
solid proof one way or the other 
on the overall response of farmers 
to price changes. 

Maybe the folks who have been 
saying we need a lot more eco- 
nomic analysis to gird up our dis- 
cussion of farm policy have some- 
thing there. 

Benson's statement was sent to 
the Senate Committee to be filed 
as sort of a postscript to his testi- 
mony before the lawmakers earlier 
in the year. 

Said Benson: “There is a wide 
range of opinion among agricul- 
tural experts as to the extent that 
price affects production , . . statisti- 
cians had difficulty in developing 
evidence.” 

The Agriculture Secretary said 
he found studies showing cuts in 
prices for some vegetables and 
dairy products were followed by 
cuts in production. The same is 
true for eggs, sometimes, he re- 
ported. 

But for wheat and many other 
commodities what evidence there is 
turns out to be contradictory. You 
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can prove anything or nothing. 
What it adds up to is that we just 
don’t know. 


Extension Neutral on Integration 


Extension will not be either 
for or against vertical integra- 
tion when it serves farmers 
and businessmen facing the 
questions posed by the growth 
of integration in agriculture. 


That's the policy pledge top Ag- 
riculture Department spokesmen 
including Federal Extension Chief 
C. M. Ferguson gave Congress re- 
cently. 

Here's the way Extension stands 
on the issue: 

“Extension, as a public educa- 
tional service, should avoid putting 
its stamp of approval or disap- 
proval on any system of farm op- 
eration . . . but it is our responsi- 
bility to explain the advantages 
and disadvantages of operating 
under contract . . . our position 


“As nearly as | can make out he said: ‘That's 
a lot of Guanol’ ” 


would be to explain to the people 
what the implications are for the 
individual and for the integrator.” 


No Cut in Brucellosis Funds 


You can expect a strong 
move in the House to keep 
the brucellosis control pro- 
gram moving at the current 
level with Federal contribu- 
tions of $20 million a year. 


USDA has proposed to cut the 
Federal aid to $15 million for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. Top 
officials have figured that pressure 
from dairymen might force states 
to take up the slack left by the 
Federal cut, although they admit 
their proposed reduction could re- 
sult in slowing down the program. 

But members of the House Agri- 
cultural Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee which does the detail work 
of writing USDA’s annual appro- 
priations bill take a dim view of 
the cutback. 

“This looks to me like short- 
sightedness,” comments Rep. Jamie 
L. Whitten (D-Miss), chairman of 
the Subcommittee. 

And it looks to us like Whitten’s 
group will advise the full Appro- 
priations Committee and the House 
to provide the full $20 million. 


Tighter Production Controls 


Some House farm leaders 
were hoping at presstime that 
a compromise bill tightening 
production controls for the 
1960 wheat crop could be 
passed by the middle of May. 


With the Easter recess behind 
them, the lawmakers were also 


* 
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Why Wait for Weather? 


With a JOHN DEERE DRYER 
you can PROFIT MORE by harvesting early 


EF ree” natural field drying of corn can cost 
you 10 bushels an acre—some years, much more. 
Why gamble on it, when you can have sunshine 
at the touch of a button? 


Takes Gambie Out of Harvest 


With a John Deere 458 Grain Dryer, you can 
field-shell weeks early . . . grow milo with con- 
fidence . . . profit more every year through bigger 
yields, better market prices, safer storage... 
earn added income from custom work. 

To save your crop you can’t buy a better dryer 
than the 458. Proved in a full season’s use, 
its advanced features give you fast, reli- 


able, even drying. Automatically, it SEND 
FOR FREE 


puts you in the “good weather 
zone’. . . ends delay, loss, and the 
discomfort of late harvest. 


More Dependable than Sun 


The 458 is unmatched for thorough, even 
drying of shelled corn, grain sorghum, soy- 
beans, wheat, and oats. Exclusive blending 
baffles mix the grain so well that conveyors 


need operate only part time. No hot spots or wet 
pockets to scorch or spoil. 

Your John Deere dealer will be glad to show you 
other features—simple control with indicator- 
light guidance . . . electronic flame safeguard 
system ... clean LP-Gas fuel . . . 115-volt control 
. .. PTO drive by any 3-plow tractor . . . 400- 
bushel size . . . ample capacity to process your 
crop quickly yet safely ... unmatched efficiency 
of fan and burner. See him soon. You'll want to 
get full information on this modern dryer. 


JOHN DEERE 


"WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 


JOuN DEERE 


JOHN DEERE @ MOLINE, ILLINOIS @ Dept. K70 


Please send free illustrated booklet on the 458 Grain Dryer. 


Student 
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PROOF 
EDITORIAL 
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This feature, appearing in the January, 1959 issue of BETTER 
FARMING METHODS, has been entered in the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD by Representative Robert H. Michel of Illinois 
who remarked — 


“This article is the clearest, most objective state- 
ment | have seen on the rural development program, 
which is having a growing impact in wide areas of 
the Nation.” 


—-further evidence of the editorial leadership you enjoy every 
month in 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


SERVING AG LEADERS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


wow 
sears 
veview 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


continued 


turning their attention to bills ex- 
panding surplus disposal and meas- 
ures authorizing a self-help pro- 
gram and marketing orders for tur- 
keys. 

Backers of direct-payment price 
support programs have about given 
up hope of getting them passed this 
year. Strategy now is to bring the 
bills up for discussion and hearings 
this year, saving the real push for 
passage until 1960. 


New Ways to Measure Water Flow 


USDA has developed a new, 
more accurate method for esti- 
mating the amount of water 
flowing from a watershed 
each year. 


This means that engineers and 
others working with farmers now 
have a far better tool for use in 
designing farm storage reservoirs 
and determining whether streams 
carry enough water for irrigation. 

The new measurement method 
also can be used by industries and 
towns to find out if their water 
needs can be met from streamflow. 

The new water estimate method 
is based on starting water-year 
measurements when soil moisture 
is at its peak, using a different start- 
ing time for different parts of the 
country. In the past, all water-yield 
studies have been based on a year 
starting Oct. 1 when soil moisture 
levels are lowest. 


Eradicate the Screwworm? 


Can we get rid of the screw- 
worm completely? 


The answer is a qualified “yes” 
for the Southeastern states and a 
hopeful “maybe” for areas farther 
west. 

USDA officials say their release 
of sterilized male screwworm flies 
has eliminated the pest in most of 
the Southeast. They're hopeful that 
this year’s operations will finish the 
job in that area. 


To eradicate the pest in the 
Southwest, USDA prepared recent- 
ly to make a joint survey with 
Mexico — studying both sides of 
the border — to find out if a com- 
plete eradication program was 
practical. At presstime, some work 
had been done on our side of the 
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border but the Mexican survey was 
not yet under way. 


RD Best in Trade Areas 


If Rural Development Pro- 
gram leaders had a chance to 
do it all over again, they'd 
concentrate on working with , 
pilot trade areas instead of 
pilot counties. 


“We have tried both,” reports 
one top official, “and I think we 
have come to the conclusion that 
a trade area was the more logical 
way to operate this program.” 

This seems to be an indication 
that if and when new areas are 
added to the program, USDA will 
encourage selections on a trade 
area instead of a county basis. 


Extended Reseal for 1956 Crop 


There never was a better 
time to emphasize the profit 
potential of on-the-farm stor- 
age. 


Federal reseal programs for farm- 
stored crops under support loan 
are broader than ever this year. 


USDA has announced extended 
reseal for 1956 corn and wheat, 
1957 barley, oats, corn and wheat, 
and reseal for 1958-crop soybeans, 
grain sorghums, barley, oats, rye, 
flaxseed, corn, and wheat. 

The programs are in effect in 
areas where they are okayed by 
state ASC committees. 


Briefly Noted .. 


USDA scientists emphasize the 
need for paying close attention to 
recommendations on soybean plant- 
ing dates. This is “extremely im- 
portant” to a good crop, they warn 
... A Forest Service task force has 
been ordered to draft a program to 
step up timber growth on privately- 
owned small forests. Task force 
members are analyzing recommen- 
dations made at recent public meet- 
ings of small woodland owners . . . 
USDA tabulation furnished to Con- 
gress shows county agent salaries 
range from high of $12,900 annual- 
ly for some top California agents 
to low of $4,250 annually for low- 
est-paid Utah agents. National av- 
erage ts $6,947 a year . . . Need for 
better understanding of vertical in- 
tegration has led USDA to charter 
a “pioneering research” laboratory 


You need a 
Speedometer 
for 


ACCURATE 
SPRAYING AND SEEDING: 


A STEWART-WARNER FARM SPEEDOMETER 
assures uniform application of fertilizers and 


& ‘ seeds, proper dosage of insecticides and weed 
killers...to help give maximum yield. 
bd 5 Measures over-the-ground speeds up to 10 
a iy miles per hour, with dial calibrated to 1/5 


mile per hour. Records distance in tenths 
and hundredths of a mile. Quickly pays for 
itself with important crop increases and 
material savings. Can be installed on any 
wheeled equipment. Includes speedometer 
head, flexible shaft, mounting and drive 
equipment. 


STEWART-WARNER INSTRUMENTS. find 
every type of farm instrument in Stewart- 
Warner’s complete selection. Includes me- 
chanical or electric tachometers, ammeters, 
and fuel-level gauges. Also pressure, vacuum 
and temperature gauges. 


STEWART-WARNER HAND TACHOMETER. Checks speeds 

for maximum performance of power take-offs, 
separators, stationary engines and mills. 
Accurate! Measures shaft speeds up to 4000 rpm. 
Works with clockwise or counter-clockwise rotation. 


SII INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


STEWART-WARNER 


CORPORATION 


See your dealer, or write to 
1840 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Excellence 


team of economists to make basic 
studies in this field. Team leader 
is Dr. Ronald L. Mighell . . . Con- 
gressmen who studied overseas 
marketing problems of U. S. to- 
bacco growers recommend “crash” 
program of research to find cost- 


LEAF 40 


JUST SPREAD ALONG THE ROOST 
SAVES TIME +» TROUBLE « MONEY 


CHICKEN LICE 
FEATHER MITES 


Write for FREE 
Instruction Foide 
PRODUCTS CO., 


cutting machines for tobacco grow- 
ers, urge full control of seed to 
eliminate low-quality leaf and im- 
proved farmer sorting and grad- 
ing. End. 
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THE COVER STORY 


the NEWSMAN 
looks at AGRICULTURAL 
LEADERS 


Forseeing what a newsman needs to know, removing obstacles to his 
approach, and packaging facts for his ready use can spell success 
or failure when competing for editorial space with your message. 
Newsmen don’t like to be considered “press agents”. They must be 


sold on the news value of your program before giving their support. 
12—BETTER FARMING METHODS—May, 1959 


ee John G. Morgan (left) chats with Carroll Greene, executive secretary of the West * 
<a Virginia Soil Conservation Committee, who inspired the series on watersheds. 

ae 


q 


After John Morgan wrote a series of articles about 
“The Wonder of Watersheds” for the Charleston Ga- 
zette, he answered these questions for SCS editors: 
What was the big problem in developing the series? 
Did he have any difficulty in getting the facts? 
Was he able to find good angles for the stories? 
What methods and materials were of particular 
help? 

Did he strike any snags in writing the articles? 
What techniques helped popularize the articles? 
What satisfaction came from writing the series? 
You'll find many tips in his answers that may help you 
do a better job of getting your material into the news- 
paper. Learn the newsman’s side of the story. 


by Bernard A. Roth 


@ HOW DOES A NEWSPAPERMAN plunge into an 

involved agricultural subject, spelunk through its 
labyrinth of complexities, and emerge with a sound 
mind and a typewriter still spewing out understand- 
able copy? 

Therein may lie revelation of a few secrets to better 
nress relations for agency-type programs. Foreseeing 
what a newsman needs to know, removing obstacles to 
his approach, and packaging facts for his readiest use 
can spell success or failure in competing for editorial 
space. 

This theory led us to John G. Morgan, staff writer 
for the Charleston (West Virginia) Gazette. Morgan 
recently authored a four-part feature series. “The Won- 
der of Watersheds” dealt with the Mountain State's 
relatively new land improvement and flood protection 
projects. 

Morgan’s articles ran daily last summer for the 
Gazette’s 80,000 copy circulation. His reports stepped 
lucidly through the project’s maze of technical and 
administrative detail. They were warmly received by 
agency officialdom. The stories aroused letters-to-the- 
editor from the public — no small thing in these apa- 
thetic times. 

Eventually, the West Virginia Soil Conservation 
Committee coordinator of the State’s watershed work 
had the articles reprinted and distributed nationwide. 

Big, quiet-spoken John Morgan was naturally pleased 
with the success of his watershed series. It was some- 
thing of a career milestone, he told us. He was agree- 
able to furnishing whatever background might help. 

“I'd say I was completely ‘cold’ on the small water- 
shed program,” Morgan affirmed, “when Carroll 
Green, executive secretary of the Soil Conservation 
Committee, suggested the theme.” 


Groundwork Cleared 
for the Series 


To get clearance for the series, Morgan had to satisfy 
his editor that the result would be genuine news in 
terms of people, places, and events — not merely pub- 


The Salem Fork project proved material for 
“The Wonder of Watersheds,” John G. Morgan's 
series published in the Charleston Gazette. 


licity or intangible projections of what might happen, 
if the program worked out. 

“This is something agencies need to grasp,” said 
Morgan. “None of us want to be a ‘press agent’. Also, 
newspapers have to hold a position of being critical, as 
well as enthusiastic.” 

Fortunately, West Virginia’s 10 watershed project 
areas proved to have enough stirring news value. Mor-. 
gan’s stories sketched a dramatic picture of embattled 
citizens fighting floods and other land and water prob- 
lems. They pin-pointed leaders and locations where 
action was underway. 

Morgan’s experience and reactions in documenting 
and writing the series seemed worth recording for 
BFM readers. Problems he encountered, plus aids he 
found valuable, would likely apply to many newsmen 
assigned to the agency front. 


What was his biggest problem in developing the 
series? 

To get an understanding, for himself, of expressions 
and terms bandied about by technicians and other 
program workers. Specialists, Morgan felt, have no idea 
how confusing and frustrating to ordinary people 
newsmen included — are words like “watershed, land 
treatment, floodwater-retarding dams,” when tossed 
around without explanation. This over-sight, he be- 
lieved, actually builds up public resistance and suspi 
cion. 


Did he have any difficulty getting the facts? 


Morgan felt there had been a heart-warming attempt 
to “open the books” to him. He was even encouraged 
to talk with people known to be set against the pro- 
gram. If there was any “difficulty,” the newsman said 
it could be blamed on getting too much data, rather 
than too little. Leaders tended to avalanche him with 
a great deal more technical and administrative data 
than could be used in a story for the average newspaper 
reader. (Please turn to page 14) 
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Was he hampered in finding good “angles” for the 
stories? 

Some hindrances were noted in singling out leads 
that would have natural appeal for hasty readers. In 
presenting the program to him, Morgan felt that offi- 
cials were inclined to give all aspects an identical degree 
of emphasis. They made no attempt to evaluate human 
interest. This added to his puzzling over the right slant. 


Were any methods or materials of particular help? 

Morgan was convinced that the standard reporter's 
approach, of asking numerous questions, no matter 
how silly, stood him in best stead. “I could have spent 
days reading voluminous bulletins and other papers 
offered to me. Rather, I depended mostly on querying 
folks and what they said in reply. I believe that’s the 
best way to have a story ‘come alive’. Also, of course, 
nothing beats visiting the news-scene and seeing for 
yourself.” 

The newsman did, however, credit watershed plan- 
ning documents that furnished hard facts for reference, 
such as acreages, breakdowns of specific watershed 
troubles and cost benefit figures. 


Did he strike any snags in actually writing the series? 

The only hitches were when he found himself bogged 
in technical details. Morgan said this was to be ex- 
pected in tackling a complicated subject, but that 
agencies could do well to concentrate on simple defini- 
tions. 


Could he single out techniques that helped popu- 
larize the articles? 

Morgan stated that no deliberate sleight-of-hand 
went into composing the material aside from what 
might be found in any journalist's bag of tricks. He 
relied heavily, he pointed out, on the tested principle 
of using plenty of names localizing individuals and 
communities. I got the feeling that throwing in such 


uncommon names as ‘Fourpole Creek’, ‘Marlin Run’ 
and ‘South Fork’ might tease reader-interest, besides 
making the locals happy. 

The Gazette writer revealed he also had dwelled 
more on the history of some of the little-known water- 
shed towns and villages, for the same reasons. 


What satisfaction, if any, had he found in doing the 
watershed features? 


Roughly, the same type of good feeling all newsmen 
get on those rare occasions when there’s a noticeable 
response to a by-lined story. Otherwise, Morgan said 
that the deeper he delved the more convinced he was 
that the subject was worthwhile. “If only one or two 
communities in the whole state get the watershed idea 
from the articles, I can be happy. I’m sure the program 
could be a God-send to many little valleys.” 


We asked Morgan for any other observations that 
might serve to improve agency relations with the press. 
The thought that came most immediately to his mind 
was a greater confidence in newsmen. “I can’t specify, 
but offhand, I believe I sense a slight distrust on the 
part of some agency officials. They are sometimes over- 
zealous that we ‘say it right’. The intent is, I am cer- 
tain, always well-meaning. However, the specialty is 
really ours — our business is actually saying things in a 
manner the public can understand.” 

Morgan thought that a freer, more casual association 
between newspaper people and agency leaders might 
be beneficial. He suggested a greater frequency of in- 
vitations for newsmen to have a “look-and-listen” in on 
programs even when the latter were in the development 
stage only. 

Most significantly, Morgan told us that his experi- 
ence with the watershed features had given him lasting 
impressions. One was that soil and water conservation 
— of which watersheds are a phase — is a chronically 
neglected source of news. His other conclusion was that 
the conservation effort has a newsworthiness he intends 
to scrutinize more closely in the future. End. 


Irrigation Trouble Spots 


e Waiting too long between irrig- 
ations. — Apply water by crop needs, 
not by the calendar, The wilting 
plant is usually a costly yardstick to 
be used as an irrigation timetable. 
Each plant has its own water require- 
ment and is affected differently by 
lack of moisture. 


e Irrigation with too light an 
application. — Irrigate according to 
the root zone of the plant and plant 
needs. Wetting-up the surface and 
moving on to the next setting is poor 
use of water. With deep-rooted crops 
such as alfalfa, sweet clover, and cot- 
ton, an application of less than 3 
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feet penetration is usually not put- 
ting the water to good use. 


e Unexpected labor. — It usually 
takes about one man-hour total labor 
to irrigate one acre one time. It is 
usually good to design an irrigation 
system so labor can be on a chore 
basis. In this manner irrigation labor 
will result in the least conflict with 
other labor requirements. 


e Depleting soil fertility. — With 
higher yields under irrigation farm- 
ing, larger quantities of soil nutri- 
ents will be removed from the soil. 
A complete fertility program is essen- 
tial under irrigation. 


e Poor design. — Purchase equip- 
ment and services from reliable and 
qualified dealers only. It is often ad- 
visable to have a disinterested third 
person check the system design. 

e Poor aeration and soil structure. 
— The proper balance of air, mois- 
ture, and nutrients is needed for the 
growing plant. Under irrigation, 
good rotation of legumes, correct 
tillage practices and fertility level 
will help keep these balanced. 

e Increased weed, insect, rodent 
and pathological difficulties.— 
Weeds, insects, and certain plant 
disease problems are often increased 
under irrigation. 
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WYOMING 
EXTENSION 
BUDGET 


@ THE AGRICULTURAL EX- 
TENSION SERVICE in Wyoming 
— usually considered an agricultural 
state — was trodding thin ice but 
didn’t know it — until the state’s 
35th legislature met in February. 

Serving the 23 counties were 23 
agricultural agents, two associates, 
and 12 assistants and 23 home dem- 
onstration agents. Backing the agents 
were 17 specialists in subject mat- 
ter, three 4-H Club leaders, two 
county agent supervisors, one home 
demonstration leader, a_ training 
agent, two administrators, and sev- 
eral members of an Agricultural In- 
formation Department. 

Most Extension workers felt they 
were doing a mighty busy, but good, 
job. The future looked bright — ag- 
ricultural and home economics peo- 
ple were working more closely than 
ever before; specialists, traditionally 
independent, were trying to inte- 
grate their programs to make more 
sense to the modern farmer and 
rancher. 

Then came the blow. The legisla- 
ture slashed the University budget 
request for agricultural research and 
extension. Extension took the brunt 
with a cut in funds for the next two 


Farming Methods feature. 


SLASHED-Agents Look for New Jobs! 


years of more than 22 percent below 
the present costs of running the 
service. 


The state appropriation came to 
$720,973.78 for 1959-61. Of that 
amount, the legislature marked 
$72,000 for salary raises, leaving 
$648,973.78 to operate on — as com- 
pared to $822,458 for 1957-59. 

The director announced loss of 
“at least 18 positions by June 30.” 


Assistant Agents Hardest Hit 


Hardest hit were associate and as- 
sistant county agent positions; 13 
will be wiped out unless individual 
counties decide to support them tem- 
porarily. Some 11 counties have po- 
sitions for associates and assistants, 
doing agricultural work mostly with 
4-H Clubs while in training as coun- 
ty agent replacements. 

The cut also will remove the po- 
sitions of county agent leader and 
training agent. 

Next hardest hit was the Infor- 
mation Department with loss of the 
publication’s artist and the dark- 
room technician. In addition, Ex- 


tension’s publications funds took a 
cut to nearly one half. 


by Dr. N. W. Hilston, Dean, College of Agriculture, University of Wyoming 


% Wyoming Extension workers were shocked with the news ‘hat soo 
appropriations had been cut by almost one-fourth. Now, several pos 
tions must be abolished. A general belt-tightening will effect every 
phase of Extension activity. After getting the news of the budge! 


You'll be interested in reading his comments in this exclusive Better 
is the budget cut in Wyoming an omen of things to come for other 


‘ Extension services. Several states contacted by our editorial sto’ 
be were non-commital, yet gloomy, about the budget picture for ioe 


Four of the people in lost posi- 
tions will stay on the payroll after 
filling normal vacancies from resig- 
nation and retirement. 

Counties — just beginning to real- 
ize what the cut means to them — 
are beginning to search for ways to 
pay for at least part of their assis- 
tants’ salaries. 

Why the cut, so unheralded and 
sudden? That remains a question un- 
answered, one that many of us feel 
will require thoughtful study of our- 
selves in Extension, our activities, 
the public mind, and the state's 
social and economic changes. 

It’s only natural to look first to 
the obvious source for the cause - 
was it just politics of some, or 
many, kinds? Do these facts have 
bearing? 

© The governor and the House of 
Representatives, Democratic for the 
first time in many years, had an 
nounced a determination to make 
necessary moves to hold the line on 
taxation. 

* Business, professional, and labor 
interests outnumbered agriculture in 
both legislative houses. Of the 86 
(Continued on page 17) 
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cut, we went to Dean Hilston for some of the b 

years ahead. More than a dozen states are known to be looking 
; _ for ways to either cut expenses or increase taxes. E 


PASTURE 


cuts dairy 2 
feeding costs by 2 


New Jersey experiments show 
that pasture for dairy cattle cuts 
costs to less than a third those of 
straight grain and roughage feed- 
ing. Lower feed cost is just one 
reason why many farmers are 
looking to pasture for extra prof- 
its. Other examples of pasture 
benefits: 


Saving in labor—Each man-hour 
spent in pasture production returned 
$23 in North Carolina experiments, 
compared with less than $4 for corn 
and less than $6 for wheat. 


Water conservation — Missouri tests 
show that four times as much water 
was lost from sloping cornfields as 
from alfalfa on the same plots. 


Reduction in equipment expense — 
Pasturing livestock eliminates the 
need for much expensive machinery 
and equipment. 


Erosion control — Missouri research- 
ers report 400 times the soil loss 
from sloping cornfields as when the 
same land was planted to alfalfa. 


Wide management choice — Pasture 
can also be cut for hay, grass silage 
or seed if needs dictate a change. 


Many research reports from 
across the nation cite the advan- 
tages of renovated permanent 
pastures or improved pastures in 
a crop rotation scheme. Pasture 
lands often produce more total 
digestible nutrients than the 
same land in grain—and at far 
less cost. 

We'd like to send you a new, 
free book, Pasture— How to Re- 
duce Feed Costs. This book re- 
ports many research studies which 
show how livestock feeding on 
pasture gives extra profits. Fur- 
ther than that, the book tells how 
to renovate pasture. It describes 
methods for lengthening the pas- 
ture season, grazing techniques 
and recommended forage varie- 
ties for every section of the 
country. It’s chock full of infor- 
mation which every farmer or 
potential farmer will value. You 
can use it for speeches, group 
topics, discussions or just refer- 
ence. Why not send for your free 
copy today? 


Please send me the new, free book, 
Pasture—How to Reduce Feed Costs. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Dept. BF-59 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


Name—— 
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City 


BRAND 
FENCE 


costs less 
because it 
lasts longer 


You pay no more for the 
Galvannealed® protection in Red 
Brand Fence; you actually save in 
its years of extra service. 
Galvannealed protection means 
zinc is fused deep into the wire 
by an exclusive Keystone process 
so it can’t chip or peel away. This 
superior rust protection keeps 
Red Brand on the job long after 
other fences have rusted away. 
Red Brand stretches evenly over 
the roughest ground, stays tight 
without restretching. For the 
perfect fencing combination, use 
Red Brand with longer lasting Red 
Top® Steel Posts and 
Galvannealed Red Brand 

Barbed Wire. 


KEYSTONE STEEL 
& WIRE COMPANY 
Peoria 7, Illinois 
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Extension Budget Slashed! 


Here are some of the facts behind the Extension 


budget cut in Wyoming. 


Apparently, politics are 


not the sole factor behind this alarming cut. 


legislators, 23 representatives and 
2 senators were freshmen. 

©The state appropriation bill 
passed both houses in less than 24 
hours under suspended rules 2 days 
before the legislative session ended 
— giving little time for study by 
legislators not on the Ways and 
Means Committee and even less time 
for debate on the floor. 


Politics Not the Answer 

The political question, naturally sen- 
sitive and still highly uncertain, likely 
is not all important. Perhaps the bet- 
ter answer lies in the public mind, the 
changing social and economic trends, 
and in the minds of Extension people. 

Most of us think of Wyoming as 
an agricultural state, one of the last 
of the “Old West.” Yet agricultural 
interests make up a legislative min- 
ority; our 1958 assessed valuation 
for taxation shows 4.8 percent live- 
stock, 8.8 percent total lands, and 
19.4 percent improvements on total 
lands — and those figures include 
town lots and their improvements. 

By comparison oil and gas is 31.1 
percent and pipelines, railroads, and 
utilities 18.8 percent. 

Wyoming Extension workers — 
shocked at the first news of the cut— 
reacted with an immediate question 
“What have we been doing wrong?”, 
followed closely by “How can we 
continue to try to give the best pos- 
sible service with what is left?” 

It’s too early to know answers for 
certain, but reports coming in may 
give some indications — reports like 
these: 

¢ A businessman who had known 
an assistant agent for 10 years and 
who had worked closely with him 
in church, asked the agent recently: 
“Joe, does all this affect your job?” 
On hearing that it did, he asked: 
“Just what do you do anyway?” 

® One influential legislator said 
frankly that he feels that agents are 
doing too much that is “not Exten- 


sion work.” He cited such things as 
acting as secretaries to livestock 
breed organizations and commodity 
groups. 

*A number of legislators from 
counties without assistant agents 
said they didn’t fight the cut be- 
cause their colleagues from coun- 
ties with assistants didn’t seem to 
oppose it. 

* Some legislators have said they 
didn’t know the appropriation bill 
contained an Extension cut; others 
said they didn’t realize the full im- 
plications of the cut. 

*A prominent rancher asked a 
University representative pointedly 
why he hadn't “done something to 
keep this from happening.” The 
University representative admitted 
he had not discussed Extension's 
service with him or with senators 
and representatives before the legis- 
lature convened. 

In sorting through these typical 
remarks and others we find many 
assumptions — possibly correct, may- 
be mistaken — by many people. But 
they fall into two general groups: 

(1) An assumption that Extension 
has focused its service on the needs 
of people directly involved in a rap- 
idly changing agticultwre and in 
homemaking — with the sharpest 
focus on the needs recognized by the 
people as needs. 


(2) And an assumption that busi- 
ness in general and the rest of the 
public — not directly involved in 
agriculture — all processors or con- 
sumers of food and fiber — truly 
realize the value of agriculture and 
Extension to them. 

Are those assumptions true? 

This question prompted the Ex- 
tension director to say: “We in Ex- 
tension are taking a hard look at 
ourselves anc our activities to see 
how we can give the best possible 
service with the personnel and funds 
we have left.” End 
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More than 11,500 items for 
teaching agriculture are listed 
and illustrated in our new 
Nasco Catalog No. 45. If you 
haven’t received your free copy, 
write today. 

Nasco... The International 
Agricultural Leader's Supply 
House is a “One-Stop Supply 
Service.” Thousands of Vo-Ag 
Teachers, County Agents and 
other agricultural leaders... 
professionals like 
you... have used 
our services for 
18 years. 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


Nasco Catalog 
No. 45—290 Pages, | 
Fully Illustrated 


BUCKNER GIVES 


Bost 


COVERAGE PATTERN 


Independent tests under field con- 
ditions prove Buckner Rainers giv« 
best effective coverage patierns, 
plus small droplets of water for slow, 
positive penetration. From sprinkler 
to sprinkler, Buckner irrigates best. 


Phu The Original 


SANDPROOF BEARING 


Buckner's GDG Bearing” 
is the only bearing with 
three washers at both 
top and bottom for a 
better sandproof seal, 
self - starting rotation, 
and longer sprinkler life. 


See Your Lece! Buckner Deoler 


MFG. CO., INC. 
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"Weasel words" are terms that mean one thing 
to the speaker and different things to dif- 


ferent listeners. 


But there are times when 


these weasel words are exactly what you are 


looking for. 


Wise men, it is said, need 


weasel words to avoid commitments they are 


not ready to make. 


At the same time, post- 


poning decisions by deliberate lack of clarity 
may become a dangerous administrative disease. 
We can do our jobs better if we learn when, 
where, and how to use weasel words correctly. 


@ “I LIKE A MAN who always 
says what he means and means what 
he says.” 

The speaker was a county agent 
who stood as an advocate for 
straight-forward common sense. The 
remark was made in the midst of an 
evening’s conversation that drifted 
into a discussion of the complexities 
of the academic mind. 

“The trouble with too many peo- 


— “ar&through speaking you don’t more 


thanShalf know what they were talk- 
ingA 
oubtless share his feel- 
ing s have had his experi- 
: ten than we realize we 
may actually have had this same ex- 
perience in reverse — leaving our 
own listeners perplexed as to what 
we really did mean. 


What Are “Weasel-Words’’? 


By “weasel words” we commonly 
mean terms that mean so much or 
so little that they lend themselves to 
a wide variety of interpretations. 


They may mean one thing to the 
speaker and different things to dif- 
ferent listeners. They sound definite 
when uttered but may be variously 
interpreted under other circum- 
stances. 

“Sure, I understand what you 
mean,” may be taken by your hearer 
to mean, “Of course I agree with 
you.” You, meanwhile, may be think- 
ing, “It was shrewd of me to give 


him an ambiguous reply instead of 
either agreeing or disagreeing with 
his point of view.” 

There are times when “weasel 
words” are exactly what you are 
looking for. We all have occasion to 
wish we possessed the skill Mark 
Twain claimed for himself, when he 
wrote: “There are times — thousands 
of times — when I can expose the 
half of my mind and conceal the 
other half.” Many a time, when a 
man is pinned down by his children, 
or his wife, or his business associates, 
with the accusing declaration, “You 
promised . . .”, he finds himself wish- 
ing earnestly that he had been as 
vague in his phrasing as he was in 
his intentions. 


Two Communicative Situations 


If we stop to analyze our own ex- 
perience, we find that we confront 
two very different types of communi- 
cative situations. In one type, we do 
try very hard to make unmistakably 
clear exactly what we have in mind 
to say. Here the old rule is the best 
rule: 

“Speak not so that listeners may 
understand but so that they must 
understand.” 

If you yourself know precisely 
what you wish to express, if you de- 
fine your meaning clearly, and if 
you repeat it frequently, with spe- 
cific examples to drive the point 
home, clarity should be achieved. 

On the other hand, there also arise 
occasions when we try just as hard 
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to prevent our listeners from discov- 
ering just what we may have in 
mind. It was the famous preacher, 
Robert South, away back in 1676, 
who phrased this notion most ex- 
plicitly, when he said: “Speech was 
given to the ordinary sort of men 
whereby to communicate their mind; 
but to wise men, whereby to conceal 
it.” This sweeping statement is need- 
lessly cynical. Wise men often try to 
be explicit. But wise men also need 
skill in avoiding commitments they 
are not ready to make. 


e For example: One of your em- 
ployees is efficient but has personal- 
ity qualities which make it difficult 
for you to work with him. Your 
problem is to compose a letter rec- 
ommending him to another prospec- 
tive employer. You want to be fair 
and honest — but you do want him 
to move. 


e Here is another situation you 
may encounter: You are asked to 
speak to a group of farmers about 
new regulations for the grading of 
eggs. You do want them to under- 
stand clearly what the regulations 
are. You may be doubtful of the wis- 
dom of helping them to reach the 
conclusion that these new standards 
will actually reduce their income, at 
least for a time. And you feel that, 
in your official position, it is posi- 
tively unwise for you to let them 
infer from your manner or words 
that you, personally, are not in fa- 
vor of the new regulations. 


e Ona more familiar plane — you 
may have a young associate who 
needs to be “corrected” in some of 
his work. Your problem is to give 
him the required guidance in a way 
that will be lastingly helpful. In 
some instances this may require a 
bit of evident sharpness; in others, 
the best results may be achieved by 
a calculated indirection that. safe- 
guards his feelings while insinuating 
what he needs to know. It is not only 
among Orientals that “saving face” 
is important. 


Weasel Words Are Needed 


It is probably impossible to get 
through a single day without find- 
ing some genuine need for ambigu- 
ity of statement or “weasel words.” 
The need to be diplomatic in what 
we say and how we say it is deeply 
ingrained in our social responsibili- 
ties and professional duties. 

At the same time, we should never 


forget that by avoiding an immed- 
iate difficulty we may be creating a 
greater one. Postponing decisions by 
deliberate lack of clarity may be- 
come a dangerous administrative 
disease. Even unpalatable truths are 
generally far better stated than con- 
cealed. The skill that is required is 
in the method of stating them — so 
they will be received with the maxi- 
mum of willing acceptance. 

The vast extent to which “weasel 
words” are used is sufficient proof 
of their utility. Let us recall, again, 
that by “weasel words” we mean the 
use of language that is deliberately 
inexact. In other words, we avoid 
“saying what we mean and meaning 
what we say.” Our every day vocabu- 
laries are crowded with various types 
of ambiguities. 


Slang. One of the appealing char- 
acteristics of slang is its indefinite- 
ness. When we say, “He’s a square,” 
that relieves us of the intellectual 
labor of defining the man’s specific 
short-comings. In a sense, slang is a 
denial of the communicative func- 
tion of language — yet it is so popu- 
lar that The American Thesaurus of 
Slang lists more than 100,000 entries. 
Why is slang so widely used? One 
reason is the frequent need for in- 
definiteness of expression. 

Slogans. The term “slogan” de- 
rives from an ancient Gaellic phrase, 
slaugh-ghairm, which meant war-cry. 
In Scotland slaughghairm meant a 
rallying cry, to call the clan together 
in time of danger. We sometimes 
condemn the slogan by describing it 
as an emotion trigger, a mental opi- 
ate, a verbal short-cut, a linguistic 
smoke-screen, a half-true epigram, a 
hypnotic signal, a catchword. 

We think of the slogan as a device 
used in advertising and politics to 
win a decision without permitting 
thoughtful consideration. We recall 
such slogans as, “It floats,” “I'd walk 
a mile for a Camel,” “Don’t change 
horses in the middle of the stream,” 
and “The forgotten man.” 

Yet slogans also include such help- 
ful rallying cries as, “Don’t give up 
the ship,” “Rally round the flag,” 
“Give till it hurts,” and “Fight can- 
cer with a check-up and a check.” 
Many a speaker has urged commun- 
ity cooperation by quoting Benjamin 
Franklin’s Revolutionary War slo- 
gan, “Unless we hang together, we 
shall hang separately.” 

Whenever a new campaign for 

(Continued on page 42) 


For Lighted as well as Darkened Rooms 
A new reflective surface that is in effect 
a complete sheet of lenses—optically 
engineered to control reflection com- 
pletely. Provides greater brilliance, in- 
creased clarity, improved color—over 
greater viewing area. Extremely effec- 
tive for projecting in darkened rooms or 
even lighted rooms where no extreme 
or unusual lighting conditions exist. 


Magnified view 
of the more than 
1,000,000 re- 
flecting lenses 
on each Radiant 
“‘lenticular’’ 
screen surface. 


Lenticular 


ROLL-UP 
WALL SCREEN 


Radiant ‘‘Educator’’ 
Screen—Model WEDO 

with exclusive STRETCH-BAR 
that makes possible an in- 
stant flat, taut surface. Now, 
when not in use, Lenticular al 
Screen can be rolled up. A 
Radiant “Educator” Opti- 
glow Lenticular Surface is 
washable as well as fungus 
and flame-proof. Available 
in 40” x 40” or 50” x 50”. 


] thr 


Exclusive Radi- 
ant Stretch 
Bar Keeps Sur- 
face Flat and 
Tight as a 
Drum. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
“LENTICULAR” 
PORTABLE 


TRIPOD 
SCREENS 


The Radiant Educator is 
now available in Tripod 
' models in choice of two 
lenticular surfaces — Uni 
glow and Optiglow 
well as Vyna-Flect 
Beaded to meet varying 
projection needs 


IRADIANT 


MANUFACTURING CORP. BF 59 | 
Subsidiary of United States Hoffman Machinery Corp | 
P..O. BOX 5640, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS | 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Fill out coupon and mail for free booklet ‘The 

Miracle of Lenticular Screens’’—full details 
on Radiant Lenticular ‘Educator 


Screens 
Name 
Address___ 
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revolutionized 
RADIANT SCREENS 
| | 
| 


up to date 
ahd important 
to you... 


the July, 1959 


COMMUNICATIONS 
ISSUE 


| 


Including the 
8th Agricultural 
Film Directory 
- 4 list of current farm 
films for ag leaders 


plus 

outstanding feature articles 
to help you in the effective 
presentation of your ideas. 
A real “text book” issue! 


Coming in your 
July issue 
of 
BETTER 
FARMING 
METHODS 


VISUAL AIDS 


STEEL BUILDINGS FOR BETTER FARMING, 16 mm., sound, color, 28 minutes. 
Available from Film Distribution Center, United States Steel, 525 
William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Many years of research and demonstration, by agricultural experiment 
stations, steel building manufacturers, and successful farmers, have produced 
a variety of steel buildings for most farm uses. This film depicts the types 
of steel barns that have been developed, in collaboration with several stecl 
building manufacturers, to serve all farm needs. Several farmers comment 
about what they really think of their buildings. These farmers give their 
own reasons for purchasing steel buildings and point out that the initial 
cost is low and that erection does not require the expense of a skilled crew. 


THE CASE OF THE DISAPPEARING POISON, 16 mm., sound, b w, 7 min- 
utes. Available from Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 260 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


The need for agricultural insecticides is well recognized, but their use 
creates certain problems, not the least of which is the danger of residual 
toxicity. 

This motion picture describes a solution to this problem—insecticides 
containing tetraethyl pyrophosphate, or TEPP for short. TEPP is extremely 
effective in controlling a wide variety of insects which attack fruit and 
vegetable crops and yet breaks down into harmless compounds 48 hours 
after application. The film also demonstrates methods of application and 
reviews crops on which TEPP has been used most successfully. 


HOW TO BUILD A SILO IN ONE DAY, 16 mm., sound, color, 13 minutes. 
Available from Union Carbide Plastics Company, Dept. JJM, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


“How to Build a Silo in One Day” demonstrates two fully developed 
techniques of plastic silo construction — (A) with wire fence on the out- 
side of the plastic sleeve silo, and (B) with wooden snow fence on the 
inside of sleeve. You'll see actual silos under construction. 

When booked sufficiently in advance, it may be possible to secure a 
speaker with the film to answer any questions which may arise concerning 
the silo. 


A SEALED SYSTEM FOR HAYLAGE, 16 mm., sound, color, 23 minutes. Avail- 
able from A. O. Smith Corporation, Education and Training Dept., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Through the eyes of two neighboring farmers, one who owns a Harve- 
store and one who doesn’t, the importance of Haylage in profitable farm 
operation is told. The film explains step by step the old concept of verti- 
cal farming and sealed storage, utilizing the benefits of glass-coated steel 
Harvestores. The great benefits from sealed storage — how by holding out 
oxygen, haylage fermentation is controlled, making the haylage sweet and 
pallatable throughout the feeding — are also explained in detail. 


THESE FILMS ARE LISTED AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS. ALL FILMS ARE FREE 
EXCEPT FOR TRANSPORTATION COSTS. ORDER THEM FOR USE IN YOUR WORK. 
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ORDER FILMS 
WITH THESE 


COUPONS 


Film Distribution Center 

UNITED STATES STEEL 

525 William Penn Place 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me your movie, “Steel Build- 


ings for Better Farming”, for showing on 
the date indicated below: 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 

260 Madison Ave. 

New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send me your movie, “The Case of 


the Disappearing Poison”, for showing on 
the date indicated below: 


ALTERNATE DATE: _...... 
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UNION CARBIDE PLASTICS COMPANY 

Dept. JJM 

420 Lexington Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me your movie, “How to 


Build a Silo in One Day”, for showing on 
the date indicated below: 


DATE: 
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A. O. SMITH CORPORATION 
Education and Training Dept. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me your movie, “A Sealed Sys- 
tem for Haylage”, for showing on the date 
indicated below: 


DATE: 


GY & 
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ECHOES 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


I have been intending to contact you 
for some time relative to the fine job 
you are doing as the editor of your 
magazine and wish you to know that | 
am very much in agreement with Dr. 
Dugger's article in the February issue 
of your publication on the training of 
Farmers of Tomorrow. 

It is unfortunate that there seems to 
be so much misunderstanding about the 
kind of training which is being carried 
out in our Vocational Agriculture pro- 
gram today. Actually, the term “Related 
Occupations” is apparently one that has 
unfortunate connotations to many pco- 
ple. 

I believe that in actual practice the 
majority of those in the Vo-Ag programs 
are changing with the times and they 
are also offering training which is suit- 
able for a wide variety of Agricultural 
occupations. — L. E. Cross, Supervisor, 
Vocational Agriculture, San Jose 10, 
Calif. 


Lionel, I appreciate your views on the 
articles which have appeared in Better 
Farming Methods. Your long record cf 
leadership in vocational agriculture cer- 
tainly makes you well-qualified to make 
observations on vo-ag related material. 
I hope you will continue to write when 
you have any comments or criticisms 
about any article appearing in BFM. — 
Editor 


LIKED MARCH ISSUE 


... Your March issue of Better F wm- 
ing Methods is a very attractive maga- 
zine. It seems to me that you folks are 
getting closer to some of the real prob- 
lems in Agriculture than some of the 
other publications. — A. L. Esplin, As 
sociate Professor, Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry, Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins, Colo. 


A HELPFUL SUGGESTION 


I have just completed our film order 
for next year and have saved so much 
time using your “Agricultural Film Di- 
rectory” from July, 1958 that I thought 
I would write and express my apprecia- 
tion with a — thank you. 

If it were possible, more films could 
be included. There are a number of 
shop films which would possibly not be 
classified as “agricultural” which are a 
big aid in shop teaching — this of course 
would be of particular assistance to ag 
teachers. — Ray Hillstrom, vo-ag instruc- 
tor, Willmar, Minn. 


letters from our readers 


We appreciate your suggestion, Mr. 
Hillstrom. Reader comments are always 


helpful. — Editor 


WOULD LIKE REPRINTS 


I was especially interested in you 
article, “What’s Happening to Beef 
Feeding?” which was a condensation of 
a talk made by W. M. Beeson. If re- 
prints of this article are available, | 
would like to have 175 copies to s nd to 
members of our Dawson County Fecd 
Association. — Harold M. Stevens, Acvi- 
cultural Agent, Lexington, Nebr. 


Sorry, we don’t have reprints of the 
article, “Look What’s Happening to 
Beef Feeding”, which appeared in the 
March issue of BFM. However, you have 
our permission to reproduce the article 
for distribution to your feeder’s associa- 
tion, — Editor 


MORE COMMENTS ON 
GUIDANCE SERIES 


Dear Mr. Walton: 


I am writing to commend you and 
“Better Farming Methods” for your :1 
ticles on guidance. In my 23 years as 
state supervisor of Indiana Rural Youth 
(out-of-school youth or young adults), 
we have come in contact with hundreds 
of young men and women whose main 
problems have grown out of a lack of 
counseling and guidance in 
schools, churches, and homes . . . 

I hope that your articles are reprinted 
for wide distribution in our schools. | 
also hope that Vo-Ag teachers will use 
the articles to incorporate guidance in 
their program of work F. L. McRe) 
nolds, Associate in Rural Youth Work 
and Recreation, Purdue University, La 
fayette, Ind. 


their 


Dear Mr. Walton: 

I thank you for the copy of “Suggested 
Movies To Be Used In Counseling” ard 
the copy of “Suggested References For 
The Classroom & Library”. Would it b: 
permissible to reprint this in full er 
part for use with State 4-H Club leaders 
and County Extension Agents? J 
Joseph McAuliffe, Associate Leader 
4-H Club and YMW Programs, Federal 
Extenston Service, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Dear Mr. Walton: 


I am reading with much interest yom 
articles on “Guidance.” They are very 
timely — in fact, long overdue. I was 
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: particularly impressed with the column 
SPESIAE LOW-COST on Page 42 of the March issue of Better ANT 96 page 


carming Methods in which you listed save you shop- 
req aie). | some results of your pioneer efforts. I 


feel that you are dealing with one of 
Onl ie the most important areas in the educa- 
y Bee tion of farm youth. I hope that many 

rson 7 teachers, teacher trainers, and supervi- 

7 id sors will read the articles and make good 
use of them. — Howard McClarren, Di- 
rector, Youth Education, American In- : 
stitute of Cooperation, 744 Jackson will be amazed at the thousands of hard-to 


Place, N. W.., Washngton 6, D. C. find livestock supplies that are made availableto 

you in this well-illustrated money-saving catalog. 

To mention a few - artificial breeding equip- 

Dear Mr. Walton: ment. . show ring supplies . . livestock equip- 
I have read your article in Better ment of all types. Every item is of good quality, 

Farming Methods, “Here's How to Use economically priced. Fast delivery on every order. 

the Tools of Guidance.” Your article dept. 3 

was something that I had been looking INSEMIKIT 

for since I have been trying to set up my | Lag Werld’s Largest Source of Artificiol Breeding 


* according to terms of the Master Policy / i hat my students, BARABOO ... WISCONSIN 

an file with the Director of Extension Ag y 

Service, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. whether going on the farm or to college, 
® protection covers beth local and na- : H ; 

ond ban will be able to finance their own way. 

ards to and from destination by auto, Also, since I am co-sponsor of the 


Student Council I would like very much Pictorials 
— Low Cost « Convenient—— | ‘° know more of your program and of 
_your sent the course you offer at Ak& M to set up 
free. Write tedey fer completo informa- guidance programs in our field, Please These are actual pictures of 
Tite send all possible information. Thank prize-winning animals taken by 
ligation. you. — Frank A. Davis, Vo-Ag Instructor, xn aang 8 livestock photog- 


AMERICAN INCOME ond will 


LIFE INSURANCE co We are very pleased with the way you definitely. Can be used over and 

| have responded to this series of articles over in classroom judging. Cor- 
1935 NW. Meridian St., indianapolis 2, Indiana Te problem of guidance for high rect placings and reasons are 
' ‘ school vo-ag students. Those of you who provided with each pictorial. 


err IIS. have been interested in this series will 


be pleased to know that Dr. Walton is BEEF CATTLE 


Easy to Handle? presently working on another article on \ngus Bulls Hereford Heifers 


YOU CAN'T BEAT guidance. Look for it in a future issue \ngus Cows Hereford Steers 
: of Better Farming Methods. — Editor \ngus Heifers Polled Herefords 


Brahman Bulls Polled Shorthorn Cows 
Shorthorn Heifers 


IMPROVED VISUAL 
COMMUNICATIONS HOGS 


I want to congratulate you on the | Berkshire Bred Gilts Duroc Senior Boars 
improved appearance of your magazine | Berkshire Gilts Duroc Gilts 
recently. It has been both attractive and | Chester White Hogs Hampshire Gilts 
functional. It reflects your good judge- | Duroc Market Barrows Poland China Hogs 
ment and recognition of the need for | Duroc Mature Boars Tamworth Gilts 
better printing design for agriculture. | "Te Mature Sows Yorkshire Gilts 

It is curious, however, that in a field 


whose life blood has depended so much DAIRY CATTLE 


GALVANIZED SHEETS GUARD YOUR FARM on rapid technological and educational | Brown Swiss Cows Holstein Heifers 
AGAINST COSTLY RUST AND CORROSION change, there are many people who do | Guernsey Cows Holstein Heifer Cows 


. Holstein Bulls Jersey Cows 
Year after year of rust-free service not understand the need for change IN | Holstein Cows Red Poll Bulls 


. with little or no upkeep prob- their visual communication es Red Poll Cows 
lems... that’s the beauty of gal- Congratulations again on the good 
vanized sheets! For best value, job you are doing. — James K. Estes, Art SHEEP 
buy sheets with a label that shows and Publicaton Production Manager, : 
weight of zinc coating in ounces. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Columbia Ram Hampshire Ewes 
And for longer service, specify . Columbia Sheep Shropshire Ewes 
h ated Corriedale Breeding Southdown Market 

eavy-co Thank you, Mr. Estes, for your Ewes Lambs 
sheets such as 


this... ‘Seal of thoughtful letter. It is true that I be- 
Quality” pa lieve very strongly _we should try to 5 CENTS EACH 
create a favorable impression of “the 
agricultural field” in every way possible. No C.O.D. Orders Please 
Order your pictorials today from 


One of the ways we can do this is to 
make sure that the printed material we . 
turn out compares favorably, in ap- Service Section 
pearance, with that put out by com- Better Farming Methods 
324 Ferry St., sails: indiana, = BFMS | mercial concerns. — Editor Mount Morris, Hlinois 
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WELCOMES THESE LIBERAL BENEFITS! 

a $25* for any one sickness 

eee $1000* for any one accident : 
eae covers hospital, nurse, physician, 

a medicines, dressing and other ex- 

8 $250* for Polio Benefits 

ot $1000* Loss of life thru Accident 

DOO DOO* ia of limbs « 

a 

baw iding 

LE 
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At cutting time, the Kupchunos brothers’ tobaccolands 
stretch out in giant, gently rolling blankets of green. All 
together, the four brothers farm some 1,000 acres of 
Connecticut River Valley loam in Hartford County, the 
heart of the wrapper-leaf tobacco growing country. 


By incorporating shade tobacco with their field harvests, 
and planting potatoes as the rotation crop, the Kup- 
chunos brothers keep their annual yields per acre high. 


*FIRESTONE T.M. 


for tractors, trucks, 
and passenger cars 


NOW WITH 
FIRESTONE RUBBER-X 


i ALL TRACTION CHAMPION® 


TOP PERFORMERS ON AMERICA’S FARMS 


SUPER ALL TRACTION* DELUXE CHAMPION* | 


Walter Kupchunos, Kupchunos Bros., Inc., Wapping, Connecticut 


Farmers you look to as leaders look to Firestone for farm tires 


Progressive in using new methods of production, they 
employ the very latest equipment. And they’ve specified 
Firestone tires for 20 years. 


As Walter Kupchunos says: “‘Firestones are the only 
kind of tire we’ve got, and the only kind we'll buy. 
We’ve tried others, but none of them gives us the wear 
and the service that Firestones do. That’s on tractors, 
trucks and cars, too.” 


Builder of the first practical pneumatic farm tire 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


: Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television 
4 every Monday evening. 
i Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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SPOTLIGHTING 


by Gerald McKay 


COMMUNICATION METHODS 


Try These On Your Flannelgraph 


Pieces of masonite rough on one 
side and a foot or so long stick well 
to flannel, Put green or black chalk- 
board paint on the smooth side and 
you have a good place to write key 
words or other material. 

Sandpaper or posterboard backed 
with flocking can also be painted 
with chalkboard paint and used in 
the same way as masonite. 


Hi-fi and Stereo Sound 


Ag leaders are keeping up with 
new equipment in sound reproduc- 
tion. Both hi-fi and stereo have 
found their way into many class- 
rooms and farm meetings and the 
trend will very likely continue. 

Some confusion as to the meaning 
of these terms has resulted from 
rather extensive advertising, ancl 
many ag leaders have asked just 
what they are. 

“Hi-fi” is a short way to say high 
fidelity or high faithfulness and it 
means that both high and low fre- 
quencies of sound are reproduced. 
Or in other words, the very high and 
the very low tones will be heard on 
the records or tape. This is usually 
accomplished by building in more 
than one speaker or by using a dual 
cone speaker. A large speaker will 
reproduce the low tones and a small 
one the high tones. 

“Stereo” means that the sound was 
recorded through two microphones 
on different sides of the record 
grooves, or on two sound tracks on 
the tape. The sound is then played 
back through two speakers placed 
somewhat similarly to the two micro- 
phones which did the recording. A 
person listening with both ears will 
experience a sensation of being in 
the room with the actual source of 
the sound. 


Tips for Your News Releases 
Howard Dail, California Informa- 
tion Specialist, suggests these guide 
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lines when you prepare news ma- 
terial for your local paper. 


e Never write rumors. It’s your job 
to report the facts. Make sure of 
every statement. 


Be careful about spelling. Keep 
your dictionary handy. 


Be doubly careful about people's 
names. Also check places, dates, 
times. 


Always spell out a number which 
starts a sentence. A general rule 
— spell out numbers nine and be- 
low. Use figures for 10 and above. 


Use abbreviations very sparingly. 


Go easy on punctuation. Punc- 
tuation marks are used to make 
the meaning clear. Too many of 
them indicates that you'd better 
split the sentence. 


Write short releases. Your releases 
should seldom be over 300 words. 


Newspaper columns are narrow; 
so write short paragraphs. 


Keep sentences under 20 words, 
paragraphs under 60. 


Set Up Your Projection Screen 
From the Rear 


The easiest way to set up a screen 
is to operate it from behind. You can 
hook the top of the screen to the 
vertical supporting rod and then 
raise the rod best from this position. 
When you lower the screen, stand 
behind it again. 


Fiberglass for Exhibits 
and Models 


A Minnesota Extension soils agent 
recently borrowed an idea from the 
boat industry to construct a novel 
“miniature watershed” exhibit. 

Curtis Klint, soils agent in Nor- 
man county built a topographical 
table model from fiberglass. He 
shaped the knolls, hills, slopes and 
valleys to give the display a solid, 
three-dimensional effect. And, ac- 


Curtis Klint, right, explains to Erwin Junkans, 
Ottertail county agent, how he built this fiber- 
glass model of a watershed. Klint is soils agent 
in Norman county, Minnesota. 


cording to Klint, it was easy to do. 

He painted crop and field pat- 
terns on the exhibit, put in check 
dams and other conservation prac- 
tices which would be involved in an 
actual watershed control project. 

Klint made the display about a 
year ago and has set it up at dozens 
of fairs, conservation events and 
shows around the state. 


First Aid for Damaged Films 


Film with broken sprocket holes 
or torn edges can now be repaired 
without cutting and splicing. The 
new mylar sprocketed splicing tape 
can be put right over either 16 or 35 
millimeter film to repair damage. 
This new plastic tape is extremely 
thin which allows it to pass through 
a projector without difficulty. The 
tape is made with single or double 
perforations, 

It should be pointed out that this 
type of film repair does not replace 
the usual method of splicing. Ce- 
ment splices are still recommended 
for permanent repairing of film 
when cuts in the film are not objec- 
tionable. 

Manufacturer of mylar sprocketed 
splicing tape is Florman and Babb, 
68 West 45th Street, New York 36, 
New York. 
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7 McCORMICK® NO. 15 
FIELD HARVESTER 
‘Fi Here's big chopping capacity at a price that matches 


the lowest on the market ! Fill the new No. 61 Power- 
Unloading Box in only 10 minutes! 


Chops with the biggest... 
priced with the 


Man, this new McCormick No. 15 really chops 
fast! It fills a 5-ton forage box in less than 10 
minutes. Chops as fast as many field harvesters 
selling for twice the price of the No. 15. Its price 


Here’s the loading field 
big McCormick No. 36! It chops over 45 tons of corn silage per 
hour. Pto or engine drive. 


See the 1959 forage line 
at your IH dealer’s store. 
Let him show you how 
you can buy now... pay 
later...and put forage 
into feedlot or storage at 
lower cost! 


tag matches today’s lowest . . . and there’s a 60°% 
bonus in chopping capacity it in the bargain! 
Chop up to 30 tons of grass silage per hour! 
Dairymen and feeders can green-chop for up to 
50 drylot cattle in less than 5 minutes. Big 40 
ton capacity of corn silage per hour. 

Three brand-new, quick-change harvesting units 
—60-inch cutter bar, row-crop unit, and 54-inch 
hay pickup are perfectly matched with the new 
6-knife lawnmower-type cutter head for top ca- 
pacity in any crop. 

See it... price it... you can pay twice as much, 
but you can’t buy higher quality than the durable 
No. 15 Field Harvester! 


SEE YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 
»,HARVESTER ocacee 


Ifenetonel Harvester Products poy Tractors and Equipment 
. Twine... Commercial Wheel Tractors... Motor Trucks Construction Equipment — 
General Office, Chicago 1, lilinois. 
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@ AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH- 
ERS who pumped up production of 
crops and livestock have left hay 
“sleepin’” in the sun. 

Now, suddenly, after years of 
“making hay while the sun shines,” 
hay is out of the sunlight and in the 
spotlight — or rather in the heated 
air drier. The pressure is on for hay- 
drying systems. Who can afford 
them? 

Research at the University of Dela- 
ware has produced a few answers to 
help you and the farmer decicle 
whether he should have a hay pellet- 
ing set-up, an artificial hay drier, a 
mow drier, crusher, crimper, or just 
the same old mower, rake, and baler. 

How modern a farmer can be in 
making hay depends on his capital 
and size of operation. As with most 
advances in agriculture, it costs 
money to “go modern”. 


Start With Basic Equipment 


You start with a mower, rake, 
loader and wagon. Then you go to 
baling. The next step is a dryer or 
a crimper or crusher. 

After that it is a matter of refin- 
ing this equipment or making the 
radical shift to pelleting. The switch 
to pelleting is strictly a big opera- 
tor’s move at the present time. Sev- 
eral equipment companies are work- 
ing on new field machines for pellet- 
ing or wafering hay, but at the mo- 
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by Ray Pierce 


ment they don’t have anything that 
is practical for the ordinary farmer. 

For the small dairyman with a 
good silage set-up, probably a mow 
drier (at about $1,000) is as much 
special equipment as he needs. He 
can make silage out of his surplus 
spring hay and his mow drier will 
do the job on the later cuttings in 
the barn. 


If a farmer is handling 200 or 
more tons of hay a season, he can 
probably justify putting in a heated- 
air drying set-up. Research studies in 
Delaware have shown the smallest 
practical artificial drying system will 
cost at least $3,200. This includes a 
drier, canvas, and four drying wag- 
ons. 


This same investment will buy a 
platform drier, but the increased 
labor involved in moving the bales 
on and off the platform makes it 
almost prohibitive. Figuring labor 
at $1.25, the cost goes up more than 
a dollar per ton when the platform 
drier is used. 

The same size heat unit, at about 
$2,000 will dry the same amount of 
hay with both systems. The differ- 
ence lies in the labor involved in an 
extra unloading and loading with 
the platform system. 

As with any piece of farm equip- 
ment, the more volume handled, the 
lower the cost per unit. Fixed costs 


dropped, on the average, about two artificial drying equipment. 


Modern 
Haymaking— 


Does it pay ? 


dollars per ton on the second hun- 
dred tons put through several four- 
wagon drying systems surveyed in 
Delaware, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The use of a heated air drier cuts 
the time needed to put the hay in 
by one-half or more. This means it 
takes two days to get hay in that 
took four days with field drying. 
Considering spring rains, this im- 
proves the chances of getting hay in 
without rain damage by more than 
half and therefore improves quality. 

Heat dried hay was compared with 
field dried hay for dry matter and 
crude protein. The heat dried hay 
rated higher, primarily because the 
leaf loss was reduced by bringing 
the hay in at a higher moisture con- 
tent. 


Equipment Valuable in 
Bad Weather 

Research results around the coun- 
try show that both the crusher and 
crimper increase the drying rate — 
the crusher by about 50 percent and 
the crimper by about 30 percent. 

The simplicity of operation and 
low maintenance costs of the crimper 
make up for the higher efficiency 
of the crusher, so they come out 
about even in making a choice. 

The value of either one increases 
with bad weather as it does with all 
End. 


ku 
: 

See This experimental field hay pelleter is one of 
3 ae the many models being tested by farm equip- 
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TRUE ECONOMY 
IN HOUSING 
LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


e When you help farmers plan their farm buildings, 
you take on a big responsibility because those build- 
ings represent a sizeable capital investment. 

That is why it is a good idea to review the advantages 
that make lumber the practical choice for housing live- 
stock and poultry. 

First, lumber is strong and durable. Well engineered 
buildings of lumber withstand heavy snow and wind 
loads while efficiently protecting animals and stored 
contents. 

Second, lumber is an excellent natural insulating 
material. 

Third, lumber resists excessive moisture and frost 
inside buildings. 

Fourth, lumber-built buildings can be easily remod- 
eled to meet future herd or flock expansion. 

The buildings shown here point up these advantages. 
Properly constructed, these lumber-built buildings 
guard the comfort of livestock and poultry, thus 
increasing production and boosting farm income. 

These are some of the reasons why farm building 
engineers and farmers prefer lumber as the economical, 
practical material for farm structures. 


ENGINEERED ROOF TRUSS DESIGNS SPEED ALL 
TYPES OF FARM BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Multi-Purpose Poultry House 
Design No. 1460 


Ventilation doors may be opened for cool- 
ing summer breezes . . . and closed to 
provide snug, warm shelter in stormy 
weather. The building serves cage layers, 
floor layers, or broilers. The roof is dura- 
ble, easy-to-apply exterior type plywood. 


Farrowing Growing House 
Design No. 1373 


The plans for this fully insulated house 
provide for mechanical ventilation con- 
trolled by a thermostat. Inside are two 
sow holding pens, ten farrowing stalls, 
and five growing pens, each holding two 
litters. The snug, tight exterior is obtained 
through the use of horizontal drop siding. 


LDING PRODUCT 


Whether you are planning a barn, poultry house, machine 
shed, or any other modern farm building, there is an engi- 
neered truss design that will permit faster and sturdier erec- 
tion . . . often at a saving in time and money. 

Shown here are only two of many Weyerhaeuser engi- 
neered truss designs for clear span farm construction. 


Trussed Rafter 


Design No. 4002 


This simple design is strong and wind 
resistant. It can be built in spans from 
22 through 32 feet; has a roof load 
rating of 20 pounds per sq. ft... . 
ceiling load of 6 pounds per sq. ft. 


Arch Frame 
Design No. 4006 


Combination rafter and stud units are 
assembled on the ground, then simply 
tipped into place to form a complete 
building frame. Rafters are designed 
to withstand wind pressures up to 80 
miles per hour. 


Symbol of Value: The Weyerhaeuser 4-Square 
trademark stands for lumber that is precision manu- 
factured, carefully graded, and scientifically seasoned. 
Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber is available in stand- 
ard lengths and sizes so that it goes into construction 
without needless sawing and fitting. This saves build- 
ing time and substantially reduces material waste. 
Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber is available in a choice 
of species and grades to meet every structural and 
budget requirement. 


Engineered Building Designs: Plan books illus- 
trating various types of Weyerhaeuser engineered 
farm buildings are available. See your Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square Lumber Dealer for further information, or 
write us. Simply indicate the type of farm buildings or 
equipment items in which you are interested. 


WEVERHAEUSER SALES 
COMPANY 


2555 First National Bank Building ¢ St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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MANAGEMENT: 


Why do two farmers in the same area, with equal production 
opportunities, have such a big difference in net income? The an- 
swer to this dilemma, researchers agree, is usually due to manage- 
ment. It’s time more farmers begin to realize this. A farmer can 
no longer depend on “off the cuff’, haphazard decisions. They 
must be made on the basis of sound facts and figures. 


@ EVEN IN PROSPEROUS 

TIMES some farms lose money 
and even in adverse times many 
farms earn good profits? Why? There 
is, of course, no single answer to this 
question. But, research pinpoints 
one of the major causes — differ- 
ences in farm managers. 

When we find two farmers in the 
same area, on the same type of soil, 
with comparable capital investments 
and production opportunities, but 
whose net incomes are consistently 
wide apart, then researchers gen- 
erally agree that the difference must 
be due to management. This is a 
situation that is often found. 

Farming has historically been an 
industry in which change was com- 
monplace. But in recent years the 
rate of introduction of new methods 
on the farm has been at a terrific 
pace. A livestock producer no sooner 
learns to spell the name of his latest 
antibiotic than along comes the idea 
of giving tranquilizers to livestock 
to increase gains and reduce shrink- 
age and carcass damage in transit. 

Changes that once would have 
been considered spectacular now 
move into the stream of new produc- 
tive materials and techniques with- 
out causing a ripple, 

“Contract farming” and “interga- 
tion” are new economic terms with 
important implications to the farm 
economy. The general economic pic- 
ture facing farmers can change al- 
most overnight, as we've most re- 
cently witnessed. 
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by Fred H. Wiegmann 
Associate Professor, 
Agriculural Economics 
Lovisiana State University 


Farmers have generally placed em- 
phasis on knowledge in the various 
production fields — dairying, animal 
husbandry, field crops, etc.; in soils, 
fertilizers, insect control, mechanics 
and many other areas. 

Now, and increasingly in the years 
ahead, they will find it necessary to 
develop skill in farm business man- 
agement. 

Agricultural leaders and agencies, 
both public and private, are slowly 
coming to recognize that this is an 
area in agricultural education that 
has been relatively neglected. 


Yet, in modern agriculture, it is 
management that offers real oppor- 
tunities for solving the “profit prob- 
lem” on individual farms. 


Important recent evidence of con- 
cern in this area is shown by the in- 
dividual farm planning program in- 
troduced nationally by the Extension 
Service a year or so ago. In Louisiana 
it’s known as Farm and Home De- 
velopment. In other states it has 
other names. 

A major objective is to teach farm- 
ers how to be “better farm manag- 
ers”. Agents charged with responsi- 
bility for this work are enthusiastic 
about it, probably because evidence 
of progress shows up fairly soon in 
the form of increased profits, 


THE 
BIGGEST 
IN FARMING 


Agricultural colleges are recogniz- 
ing the need for Agribusiness train- 
ing also, and several, including 
Louisiana State University, are offer- 
ing four-year courses of study in this 
field. Maybe we should see what 
“better farm management” consists 
of, and how this is related to Agri- 
business, 

The shortest and most descriptive 
definition of management is “deci- 
sion-making”. This means brain 
work rather than physical labor. Yet, 
those who have had some experience 
say “decision-making is the hardest 
kind of work.” Of course, farm man- 
agement means making decisions 
concerning the farm business. 

Most decisions on the farm have 
an economic motive. That is, cotton 
is produced for dollars and not just 
because we like to see it grow. Milk 
is produced for dollars also and not 
because we like to get up at 4 o'clock 
every morning to coax “Old Bossy” 
into a cooperative mood. It is this 
economic motive (a long way of say- 
ing “profit”) that puts the “business” 
in “Agribusiness”. 


This Business Requires Tools 

The “business” viewpoint requires 
the use of several “tools” which too 
many farmers have preferred to ig- 
nore over the years. Modern com- 
mercial farming is more than just 
growing things. It involves many 
technical economic decisions which 
ultimately affect farm profits. 

The most profitable level of fer- 
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*Aero is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for its urea fertilizer. 


the facts 
Urea 


45% Nitrogen Fertilizer 


Specially prepared for County Agents and 
Vo-Ag Teachers, this 48-page handbook 
tells the urea story clearly, concisely, yet 
completely. It begins with urea’s history, 
covers its chemical properties, manufac- 
ture, its numerous applications, economics 
and relationship to other nitrogen sources. 
It tells how to use urea with top efficiency. 

This handbook merits your attention. 
It’s yours courtesy of American Cyanamid 
Company. Just send the coupon. Also 
available in quantity are leaflets for 
farmer distribution. Please check the ones 
you want and indicate the number needed. 


A general leaflet on 
urea. It describes 
urea’s properties, 


For dairy farmers, 
this 4-color leaflet 
tells how to grow 
top yields of top 
quality forage... 
without legumes. 


For any farmer who 
grows corn. This 4- 
color leaflet outlines 
soil management 
and fertilizer prac- 
tices for increased 
yields at lower cost. 


outlines various 
methods of appli- 
cation. A complete 
chart gives rate, 
timing and applica- 
tion data for most 
crops. A special sec- 


tion is devoted to 
urea for plowdown. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, 
DEPT. BF-2, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


VANANMID 


TEACHING 
AIDS 


ADDRESS. 


STATE 
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A superior new “non-selective” type 
weed killer from ALLIED CHEMICAL... 


UROX 


Destroys Weeds, Brush 


in non-crop areas 


For as long as 8 to18 months! 


It’s a fact! UROx is so effective—so long lasting—that just 
one application can wipe out troublesome weeds and 
brush for as long as 8 to 18 months! 


UROX is Allied Chemical’s economical, easy-to-use granu- 
lar herbicide for general weed and brush control in non- 
crop areas. It destroys such hard-to-kill weed growth as 
bindweed, bouncing bet, Russian knapweed, Johnson 
grass and a wide range of similar annual and perennial 
grasses and broadleafed weeds. It also kills brambles, pal- 
metto, lantana, sage brush and most other types of brush. 


Fast-acting, long lasting! 


When UROX is applied to dense vegetation or heavy top 
growth, its killing granules roll off leaves onto the ground 
where the toxicants are absorbed by the plant roots. In 
areas of light rainfall, this control may remain effective 
for as long as 18 months after a single application. Even 
in areas of heavy rainfall, urox will usually wipe out 
weeds and brush for an 8-month period. 


Easy-to-use! 


UROX can be applied without using expensive equipment. 
Any mechanical seed-type spreader or similar device can 
be used as long as it spreads the required amount of uRox 
evenly over the area to be treated. 


Write today for free urox folder, “Candidly Speaking.” 


llied 
hemical | 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


tilization involves more than a 
knowledge of the physical operations 
required and yields. An economic 
choice must be based on estimates of 
cost and expected returns. Whether 
to buy more cows or invest in an ir- 
rigation system is an economic deci- 
sion involving expected dollar costs 
and returns in each case. 

Farmers must learn more about 
the process of decision-making based 
on economic principles that have 
been available for use for hundreds 
of years. 

Close “figuring” was not very im- 
portant when farmers ate most of 
what they produced. That period 
passed a long time ago. Unfortunate- 
ly, too many farmers have not kept 
their business education in line with 
progress in technical agriculture. 

Good business management re- 
quires a lot of pencil and paper 
work. Profitable decisions are more 
likely to result from well conceived 
planning on paper, backed up by 
sound facts and figures, than from 
the too common, haphazard, “off the 
cuff” method. 

The various changes taking place 
in agriculture, and in the rest of the 
economy, have not made the farm 
manager's decisions any easier. In 
fact, just the opposite is true! This 
is all the more reason for under- 
standing how essential good farm 
business management is in modern 
commercial agriculture. 

Those farm managers who refuse 
to develop an economic approach to 
their agricultural business problems 
will also find it increasingly difficult 
to gain or maintain farm profits. 
This is true regardless of the size of 
the farm. 


Price supports, Soil Banks, and 
similar pseudo remedies for some of 
the ills of agriculture are no substi- 
tute for the profit-making (or losing) 
decisions that must be made on each 
individual farm by the farm man- 
ager. 

There is money to be made on the 
farm, both in good times and in poor 
times. Those farmers who apply 
principles of “Agribusiness” will be 
the ones who will make it. Those 
who do not will in time find they 
are no longer a part of commercial 
agriculture. End. 


: 
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PROTECT 
YOUR 
HEALTH 


Kill those filthy mice 


A new booklet, “Mice in Build- 
ings”, has just been published by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion. It describes the economic dam- 
age and spread of disease by mice, 
tells how the major varieties of 
house mice may be identified, and 
explains how they may be con- 
trolled. 

“Mice in Buildings” recommends 
a double-barreled approach to mouse 


control . . . the proper use of traps 
plus anticoagulant baits such as war- 
farin. 


HOW WE CAN FIGHT BACK! 


The publication of “Mice in 


mice and their control. It is the most 
recent in a series of rodent control 
booklets published as a public serv- 
ice by the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation, Others in the 


clude the Fact and Guide Book, 
Demonstration Manual, and numer- 
ous pamphlets and reprints. 

Copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, P. O. Box 
2217, Madison, Wis. 


Buildings” represents the combined | 
opinions of foremost authorities on | 


series on rat and mouse control in- | 


A superior new spreader-sticker 
from ALLIED CHEMICAL... 


PLYAC 


Miakes Sprays 
Stick Better 


(even in rainy weather!) 


Rain or shine, sprays stick better with Plyac—Allied 
Chemical’s totally new liquid spreader-sticker made with 
A-C® polyethylene. 


With Plyac, fungicides and insecticides work more effec- 
tively. They stick better and stay where they belong even 
in rainy weather when other sprays wash off easily. 


Result? Plyac prolongs killing action . . . stretches spray 
effectiveness... reduces the amount of re-spraying 
necessary. 


Plyac comes in convenient liquid form—easy to measure 
and easy to add. No mess. No fuss. May be combined with 
all wettable powders or emulsifiable insecticides, fungi- 
cides and weed killers. Plyac is a “non-oil” type product. 
Only 2 to 4 ounces are usually required for each hundred 
gallons of spray mixture. 


Write today for further information about Plyac—the 
new and far superior spreader-sticker made with A-C 
polyethylene. 


*Trademark of Allied Chemical Corporation 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Push-Button 
Irrigation 
Is Here! 


Push button automation for one 
of the oldest farming techniques— 
irrigation—has proven itself in the 
field with a 20% increase in yield. 

Called “SHur-RANE Sequa- 
Matic Irrigation,” it progressively 
actuates multiple sprinklers across 
a grid-type installation automati- 
cally, from one end of the field to 

_the other, at any-desired time in- 
terval from 10 minutes to 30 hours 
per sprinkler. 

The 20% increase in yield is ac- 
complished by optimum moisture 
control and the elimination of crop 
damage from irrigators in the field. 


USE COUPON FOR COMPLETE STORY 
JOHN BEAN DIVISION Dept. BFM-5 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation 
San Jose, Calif. * Lansing, Mich. * Orlando, Fla. 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete infor- 
mation on Sequa-Matic Irrigation. 


Address__ 
City 


Nome 

L 


PENNSAN’ 


.. the 5-in-1 dairy equipment sanitizer 


Pennsan saves money: just 1 ounce 
with 1 gallon of water makes an 
effective sanitizing solution, 
It prevents and removes milkstone 
and hard water build-up; guards 
against corrosion, brightens 
stainless steel; acts fast as 
both sanitizer and cleaner. 


gallon bottles, 2 betties to carton (free measuring cup in each carton) 


Rapid Changes? 


You ain't seen nothing yet 


Wait 'till you see SPACE AGE 
NUTRITION! 


What will the next 50 years of 
space age science and its develop- 
ments have in store for the feed in- 
dustry? 

This is the question recently tack- 
led by Dr. Harry J. Prebluda of 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Company. 
Here are his conclusions: 

e The next half century may well 
witness a revolution in man’s control 
of energy and contacts with outer 
space. Cheap power will also mean 
more air-conditioning of animals on 
the farm. Man's control of energy 
will bring about greater land irri- 
gation by low cost conversion of s°a- 
water. Substantial quantities of hu- 
man food will be made synthetically 
from petrochemicals. 

e More farms will be owned by 
land companies, banks, insurance 
corporations and other large invest- 
ment groups with professional farm 
managers in charge. 

e Government farm subsidies 
should disappear by 1980. 

e Vertical integration, specifica- 
tion buying and contract farming 
will stabilize our agricultural econ- 
omy. 

e Crops will be grown for the 
highest yield of calories and the 
greatest yield of elemental carbon 
per acre. 

e Feed will still be a major cost of 
production. 

e Appetite regulators and tran- 
quilizers will also come in for their 
share of importance and feed manu- 
facturers will formulate their rations 
using electronic calculators to give 
weight to economic factors and new 
discoveries. 

e Companies engaged in fermen- 
tation activities will explore the pos- 


sibilities of making a _ synthetic 
rumen for feeding monogastric ani- 
mals. 

e Sex control will play an impor- 
tant role, especially in the raising of 
cattle and dairy animals. 

e Drinking water may well b:- 
come the vehicle for furnishing the 
required nutrients. Masses of tanks, 
pumps, and pipe lines may well 
change over a good part of present 
dry feed production _ facilities. 
(Wherever dry feeds will be used, 
the texture will be changed so as to 
be compatible with liquids.) 

e Metering devices, as well as 
automatic feeding and watering sys- 
tems, will reduce labor costs on the 
large farm. 

e The growing of algae or other 
“greens” as a source of unknown 
growth factors in feeds will be neces- 
sary for making formulations in 
some parts of the country. 

e Because the per capita consump- 
tion of poultry may surpass that of 
beef, there will be a more concerted 
effort to take the guesswork out of 
beef production and packing. 

e Present grading techniques will 
be replaced by electronic devices. 

e The South will continue to 
make gains as the center of the na- 
tion’s broiler business. 

e Population shifts to the West 
and Southwest will continue. 

e Because of a trend toward a 
smaller working week, eggs and 
poultry will take a greater portion 
of the picnic and leisure markets. 
Shifting tastes will move up the de- 
mand for fruits, meat, fish and dairy 
products. Individual demands for 
grain products will decrease. 
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Sanitizing costs less with . 

write far tree booklet 

OK Dept. 967, 0 

east: Pon Canter, Pennsalt 

West: 2700 S. Eastern Ave., 

Los Angeles 22, Calif. ESTABLISHED 1850 
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ay, farmers in your area are 

faced with an ever increasing list 
of feed additives — with most of them 
claiming to provide faster growth, save 
feed, produce more eggs. 

How can you evaluate them all? 
How can you determine which growth 
stimulant will be of particular value 
to your hog producers . . . your egg 
producers . . . or your broiler growers? 

To help you decide, here is a series 
of questions for the evaluation of the 
arsenical, Arsanilic Acid — which more 
and more farmers are talking about ev- 
ery year. 


1. Is it backed by 
thorough research? 


During the past seven years or more, 
research at Abbott Laboratories and 
over a dozen agricultural colleges has 
resulted in almost a hundred scientific 
reports on the value of Arsanilic Acid 
in livestock and poultry feeds. Practi- 
cal tests in the field also back up those 
in the laboratory. A summary of all 
this technical data is available to you 
for the asking. 


2. Has it proved 
consistently effective? 


Improved results all-year-long is an 
outstanding feature of Arsanilic Acid. 
It works best when it’s needed the most 
— produces the greatest response where 
stress, such as sub-clinical disease is 
present. Because of its low cost, Arsan- 
ilic Acid can easily be used on a year- 
around basis to help ward off stresses 
that might otherwise cause slumps in 
production or in growth rate. 

Feed manufacturers report that Ar- 
sanilic Acid gives better results in the 


(PRO-GEN®) 


902528 


HOW DO YOU DECIDE 


Arsanilic Acid 


Which feed additive 


to recommend? 


field than in the laboratory. They also 
report a marked decrease in the number 
of trouble-shooting or service calls be- 
cause of the improvement in swine and 
poultry health with the addition of Ar- 
sanilic Acid. 


3. Is it safe? 


Arsanilic Acid’s wide margin of toler- 
ance has firmly established it as the 
safest of all arsenicals. For instance, 
Arsanilic Acid has proved safe in broil- 
er feeds at several times the recom- 
mended feeding level. Even on cold 
mornings, there’s no problem of get- 
ting “down birds” up when the arsen- 
ical is Arsanilic Acid. 


4. Does it increase net profits? 


The true benefit of any feed additive is 
the extra profit it earns after the costs 
are paid. 

Fortunately Arsanilic Acid costs very 
little — only a fraction as much as most 
antibiotics. As a result, an improve- 
ment in feed efficiency of less than one- 
half of one percent will more than pay 
for the cost of Arsanilic Acid. 


In Layers: At five agricultural colleges, 
Arsanilic Acid increased egg produc- 
tion 1.8% to 13.2%. Even at the lowest 
level, this would mean 30 to 40 dozen 
extra eggs per year from each 100 hens. 
In some of these tests, Arsanilic Acid 
also helped 90 Ibs. of feed to do the 
work of 100 Ibs. (NOTE: an increase 
of only 3 eggs per day per thousand 
hens equal the cost of Arsanilic Acid 
in laying feeds.) 


In Hogs: For the second straight year 
of hog feeding comparisons, Arsanilic 


a product of 


Acid produced the lowest cost weight 
gains of all additives tested at Purdue 


University. In 1958, only feeds forti- 
fied with Arsanilic Acid produced 
swine weight gains for 9¢ per pound in 
practical field comparisons of growth 
stimulants. 


In Broilers: Arsanilic Acid can cut 
broiler feed costs as much as 10%. Im- 
portant, too, only one extra pound of 
gain per 100 birds pays for all the Ar- 
sanilic Acid needed to grow birds to 
market weight. 


In Turkeys: Helps to insure livability. 
Helps get poults off to a fast start 
in life, especially to 12 weeks of age, 
on less feed. Also shows continued ad- 
vantages to market weight. 


5. Can it be used in combination 
with other additives — such as anti- 
biotics and nitrofurans? 


Arsanilic Acid is effective alone or in 
combination with other additives. The 
low cost and outstanding results 
achieved with Arsanilic Acid has en- 
abled many feed manufacturers to use 
it alone in the production of effective 
broiler, laying and swine feeds. How- 
ever, combinations with Arsanilic Acid 
may be used effectively under certain 
conditions. 

Every day, more farmers report to us 
that Arsanilic Acid is performing as 
well as— or better than we have re- 
ported here. More assurance that Ar- 
sanilic Acid will do the job for farmers 
in your area.~ 

If you wish more complete details on 
any of the sections indicated above, 
write to Abbott Laboratories, Chemi- 
cal Marketing Division, North Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


LABORATORIES 


Chemical Marketing Div., North Chicago, Illinois 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


HOW 
TO 
ORDER 


40—Lok-Frame Steel Buildings 


Inland Steel Products Company would 
be pleased to send you a free copy of 
their coiorful brochure, “Lok-Frame Steel 
Buildings”. 


41-Sani-line Milker 


You can learn about the complete line 
of Hinman milkers by circling the postal 
card number above. The Hinman Milk- 
ing Machine Company would be pleased 
to send you a brochure on their milkers. 


42-Soil Moisture Meter 


A brochure from Industrial Instru- 
ments Company explains their moisture 
meter — what it is, how it works, what 
it means to you. 


43—Building Ideas 


The National Gypsum Company would 
be pleased to send you their colorful 16- 
page booklet describing building uses for 
corrugated asbestone, Circle the postal 
card number above. 


44—Peanut Windrowing 


A colorful booklet from Lilliston Im- 
plement Company explains how to pre- 
pare windrows for peanut harvesting. 
Circle the postal card number above to 
get your free copy of this booklet. 


45—Making Better Silage 


“Tips for Making Better Silage” is the 
title of a booklet available free to agri- 
cultural leaders from Trojan Powder 
Company. Send for your free copy. 


-46—Farrowing Stall Hardware 


Tell farmers how to save time and 
money with build-it-yourself farrowing 
stall hardware sets, Get complete infor- 
mation from Fairfield Engineering by 
circling the postal card number above. 
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47—Booklet of the Month 


The “why’s” and “how’s” of - 
able irrigation are thoroughly illus- 
trated and explained in “Pipelines to 
Profit”, a new 24-page booklet avail- 
able from Aluminum Company of 
America. You'll find this fact-filled 
booklet contains many valuable facts 
about farm irrigation. Send for your 
free copy. 


48—Weed Killer for Soybeans 


The Naugatuck Chemical Division of 
United States Rubber would be happy 
to send you a copy of their colorful bro- 
chure describing the use of Alanap-3 for 
pre-emergence weed control in soybeans. 


49—Soil and Water Conservation 


A helpful booklet from Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company describes the 
new opportunity in soil and water con- 
servation for farmers and contractors. 


50—"Catch A Profit Thief” 


A descriptive booklet from Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories describes how to pro- 
tect poultry flocks from worms. This is 
an illustrated cartoon-type booklet. 


51—The Lenticular Screen 


Complete details about a new projec- 
tion screen which works equally well in 
darkened and normally lighted rooms is 
yours for the asking from Radiant Manu- 
‘facturing Corporation. 


52—Cotton Insect Control 


A new folder describing the use of 
Sevin on cotton is now available to agri- 
cultural leaders from Union Carbide 
Chemicals Company. 


1. SELECT the booklets you want 


3. FILL IN your name and address 


2. CIRCLE the corresponding number on the postal card 


4. MAIL CARD—no postage needed 


53—Trash Mulch Farming 


“Trash Mulch Farming”, a colorful 
brochure from Howard Rotavator Com- 
pany, explains the principles and uses of 
rotary tillage. Send for your free copy of 
this helpful booklet. 


54—Forage and grain Box 


For complete information about a new 
hi-capacity forage and grain box made by 
Fox River Tractor Company, circle the 
postal card number above. 


55—Mice in Buildings 


A very useful booklet from Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, “Mice in 
Buildings”, is just off the press. You'll 
get much valuable information from this 
14-page booklet. Send for your free copy. 


56—New Speed Sprayer 


A new, big-capacity model speed spray- 
er from John Bean Division has an over- 
all length of 20 feet. For complete details, 
circle the postal card number above. 


57—Pig-to-Payoff 


For complete information on_pig-to- 
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payoff hog feeding program, circle the 
postal card number above. You'll get this 
information from Oelwein Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc. 


58—Facts About Trilafon 


A helpful brochure from Schering Cor- 
poration contains a question-and-answer 
treatment on commercial uses of the 
veterinary tranquilizer Trilafon. Ag lead- 
ers may get a free copy. 


59—Preventing Cannibalism 


A special research report from Filon 
Plastics Corporation explains what you 


can do about cannibalism in poultry 
flocks. 


60—Feed Handling System 


For a brochure explaining ‘“Vac-U- 
Vator”, the pneumatic grain handling 
system, circle the postal card number 
above. Dunbar Kapple, Inc., is offering 
this information free to agricultural 
leaders. 


61—Lipamone Fact Book 


White Laboratories, Inc., would be 
happy to send you a free copy of their 
$2-page booklet entitled “Lipamone Fact 
Book”. Circle the number above to get 
your free copy. 


62—Milking Machine Operation 


For a helpful booklet containing infor- 
mation on efficient operation of milking 
machines, circle the postal card number 
above. Crown Dairy Supply Company will 
send you their brochure. 


63—Meat Packing Industry 


A brochure from Swift & Company, 
available free to agricultural leaders, ex- 
plains the meat packing industry, a busi- 
ness of unique characteristics. 


64—Sprayers Buying Guide 
You'll get new reference data on to- 
day’s most advanced spraying methods 
and machines from Hahn, Inc., if you'll 
cirele the postal card number above. 


65—Select-O-Speed Transmission 


Ford’s new Select-O-Speed tractor trans- 
mission lets you change gear without 
stopping or using a clutch pedal. Ten 
forward speeds, two reverse speeds, and 
a “neutral” and “park” position are pro- 
vided. Get complete information by circl- 
ing the postal card number above. 


66—Farmers Fight Mastitis 


A new 16-page illustrated booklet now 
being offered by Jensen-Salsbury Labora- 
tories, Inc., outlines nine points farmers 
can follow to reduce the heavy loss caused 
by mastitis in dairy cows. Order your free 
copy. 


67—Livestock Minerals Chart 


A colorful chart from Moorman Manu- 
facturing Company shows the 20 minerals 
needed in the rations of livestock and 
poultry. Captions briefly explain func- 
tions of various minerals. 


68—Profits From Poultry 


“My Profits From Poultry” is the title 
of a cost analysis outline for poultry- 
men. Honnegers’ & Company, Inc. would 
be pleased to send you a free copy of 
this brochure which also gives sugges- 
tions for production records and income 
expenses. 


69—New Three-Wire Baler 


The Oliver Corporation would like to 
send you complete information on their 
new Model 101 three-wire baler which is 
capable of handling 20 tons of hay per 
hour. Send for your free literature. 


70—Maximum Profit Corn 


This helpful booklet outlines five steps 
to maximum profit with corn. The 
Spencer Chemical Company invites you 
to send for a free copy. 


71—Better Farm Buildings 


A descriptive booklet available free to 
ag leaders from the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, “Steel Buildings for Better Farm 
ing,” tells how steel construction im. 
proves the farm operation. They would 
like t¢ send you a copy. 


72—Bush Hog Hay Cutter 


wth side removed tor hay KY 


The Bush Hog Manufacturing Com- 
pany has perfected a machine for cutting 
hay. Get more details by circling the 
postal card number above. 


73—Keeps Flies Away 


A product that repells flies offers many 
possibilities for farmers. For complete in 
formation on this fly repellent, Tabutrex, 
circle the postal card number above. 
Glenn Chemical Company would be hap 
py to send you further information. 


Free Building Plans 


Columbia-Geneva Steel would be pleas- 
ed to send you a copy of their building 
plans. Circle the numbers below to get 


building plans. 
74—How to Build a Portable Shade 
75—How to Build an Implement Shed 
76—How to Build a Hay Storage Barn 
77—How to Build a Wire Pen House 
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FARM MECHANICS 


How do we educate in the farm mechanics 
laboratory? How do we tell if the 


student is just working, not learning? 


@ WHAT DO STUDENTS EX- 
PECT when they come to our 
Farm Mechanics laboratories? 

Do they expect to work, or do 
they expect to learn? Maybe they 
expect both. The pupils come to 
us for an education. How do we 
educate in the Farm Mechanics 
Jab? Is our job that of a teacher, 
foreman, head-knocker, overseer, 
lifeguard, or receptionist? I suspect 
that many times we aren't sure 
just what our job really is. How 
do we tell if the student is really 
learning? 

li he seems to be busy and is not 
learning, he may be just working. 
In our mechanics program we are 
sometimes just working hard and 
not learning. 


How fo Eliminate the Problem 


What can we do to make sure 
that students are learning, and not 
“just working”? 


HANDSAWING (3) 


SCREW 
SETTING @ 


We can do this by explaining to 
the student the why and how of 
what he is doing, including the 
causes and the effects. 

Suppose a sophomore class of 
yours is told to move the big hump 
of dirt from behind second base to 
the left field just back of third 
base. Without any other instruc- 
tion, this assignment may result in 
wasted motion and horseplay. If 
these boys get caught throwing 
rocks at a knothole in a board 
fence, should we punish them? It 
could be that the practice in throw- 
ing accurately may be all the learn- 
ing that takes place. 

What could parents say about 
such absurd assignments? What 
about assignments of marking off 
a basketball court, making stage 
equipment, or a bookcase for the 
new sixth-grade teacher? Can you 
honestly say these are educational 
projects found while making the 


HAND PLANING ©) 
PLAN READING () 


NAILING © 


PRESERVING ©) 
FINISHING 


MEASURING MARKING 


Skills may be taught even with simple construction projects. For example, 
there are at least nine basic skills involved in the construction of this box. 
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for school and farm 


by T. J. Wakeman 
Professor, Agricultural Engineering 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


home survey? Are these projects 
really being made to use at home 
and to develop skills for future use? 


Understanding Is Vital 


You can begin to correct this 
problem by letting everybody on 
the faculty know that each vo-ag 
student has an educational pro- 
gram — including farm mechanics 
projects — to develop certain basic 
skills. 


Then let the students know that 
the program is primarily to devel- 
op the individual, not just to make 
projects. 


After the students set up their 
individual Farm Mechanics pro- 
grams, based on educational needs, 
they can help you get the idea 
across that the program is educa- 
tional and practical. We need to 
spend some time thinking about 
how to get our school officials, 
community leaders, and others to 
understand that mechanics pro- 
jects are to develop the individual, 
and the object being made is a by- 
product. 


Let us continue to provide desir- 
able learning situations rather than 
a time and place to work in our 
Farm Mechanics laboratories. 


Post the four-year educational 
program of each student and each 
group. When people want jobs 
done, get them to help you find a 
place for the job in a boy's educa- 
tional program. 


Let’s make our programs more 
educational and our pupils and 
patrons will be pleased when they 
understand what you are doing. 


End 
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Capacity for agricultural research 


The nature of agricultural research requires a physical 
plant of sizable dimension. The number of livestock 
and poultry, and the number of acres of land required 
to adequately answer research questions, dictate 
substantial size. 


With the enlarged research facilities at Greenfield, 
Indiana (above), Lilly plans to contribute additional 
significant new products to American agriculture. 


EL!i LILLY AND COMPANY 


LOOK TO LILLY FOR 
RESEARCH LEADERSHIP 


QUALITY / RESEARCH / INTEGRITY 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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@ HOW CAN YOU promote irrigation in a state that 
normally receives 50 inches of rainfall a year? 

It can be done! 

Extension workers in Georgia have achieved success 
in promoting irrigation with this much rainfall. Be- 
fore their efforts, there was little public consciousness 
of the need for supplemental irrigation although farm- 
ers were plagued by dry spells during the growing sea- 
son. 

Success of this effort should be encouraging to agri- 
cultural workers everywhere, because this program 
called not only for assistance in solving a problem, but 
also called for creating an awareness of the problem's 
existence. 

Before 1945, there were only 35 farmers in the state 
operating irrigation systems. Many of these were small 
gravity-fed systems in the mountain area. By 1958, the 
number of such systems had increased to 2,500 with 
approximately 75,000 acres being irrigated. Crops be- 
ing irrigated include pastures, tobacco, truck crops, 
corn, peanuts, cotton and peaches. Now, a goal has 
been set to increase these irrigated acres to 250,000. 


The Attack is Planned! 


The Extension Service attack, under the leadership 
of Willis E. Huston, agricultural engineer, was two- 
fold. 

First, there was the educational phase carried out 
with many methods and techniques. 

Second, technical assistance in designing, installing 
and operating irrigation systems was provided by Ex- 
tension engineers and county agents. In this second 
phase they were assisted by irrigation distributors and 
farm machinery dealers who saw an opportunity to 
help farmers — and at the same time expand their busi- 
nesses. 

Step I, as in any campaign, was gathering and or- 

iz vast amount of data. 


Weather records were analyzed to determine 
i of drought periods in different areas of the state. 


e Tests were made on Georgia soils to determine 
their suitability for irrigation. 


e System designs were studied. 
With the need determined, educational work was 


GEORGI Al started. Bulletins were prepared showing the need 


A special two-pronged attack is awakening Georgia farmers 

to the benefits of irrigation. The first phase of this 
Extension-sponsored program was purely educational .. . “How 
do you promote irrigation when normal weather produces 

50 inches of rainfall a year?” The second step included 
designing, installing, and operating irrigation systems. 

Here, irrigation distributors and farm machinery dealers 

came into the picture—they saw an opportunity to help 

farmers while expanding their sales. Observers estimate 

the program may triple Georgia’s acreage. 
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me into 10 cities to see 

ee a special train loaded 

irrigation equipment. 
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for irrigation and ways to design, install and operate 
systems. Circulars gave information on irrigating spe- 
cific crops. Demonstrations were set up with cooperat- 
ing farmers in prominent places. Newspapers and radio 
stations carried the message. Special promotional de- 
vices were used. 


Special Train Calls Attention to Irrigation 


One special device used with great success in calling 
attention to irrigation harked back to the early days of 
Extension. A “Better Farm Special” of the Georgia- 
Florida, Railroad carried the message to ten Georgia 
towns in the area served by the railroad. The train was 
prepared for its “run” by the Extension Service, other 
agricultural agencies and several irrigation equipment 
companies. 

All farmers in towns around the areas to be visited 
were invited and large crowds turned out in most 
places. Irrigation financing, irrigation equipment, 
water supply, and irrigation of farm crops, including 
tobacco, a big money crop in the area, were featured 
at each stop. 

In addition to Extension and railroad people, bank- 
ers, soil conservation leaders and irrigation association 
officers appeared on the programs. 

e Still another attraction getter was a display of 
irrigation equipment at the statewide Farm Festival 
held at the Rock Eagle 4-H Center. Systems in opera- 
tion, drawing water from the lake, ranged from a giant 
sprinkler discharging 250 gallons per minute to small 
sprinklers. Five companies joined the Extension Service 
in setting up this display. 

e Special training courses were set up for leaders and 
dealers to train them in the use of irrigation systems 
and to acquaint them with the water problems of the 
state and the part farm organizations and industry have 
in solving them. Attending the meetings were county 
agents, irrigation distributors and dealers and represen- 
tatives of the Farmers Home Demonstration and the 
Soil Conservation Service. 


One meeting was held at the Rock Eagle 4-H Center; 


another at Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College 
which assisted in staging the program. 


Inside the cars some irrigation equipment was shown. 


Pond rains 


As a result of work done promoting irrigation, a new 
organization came into being in the state; the Georgia 
Association of Irrigation Distributors — the first such 
group east of the Mississippi. Since its formation this 
group has worked with others to promote the adoption 
of irrigation. 

From the beginning, county agents helped farmers set 
up irrigation systems and worked out plans with them 
to allow their farms to be used as demonstrations so 
many people could see the results. From the Extension 
engineer's office a constant stream of information went 
out to county agents, farm machinery people and radio 
stations and newspapers. Short courses for county agents 
and farmers have been held every year. 

Even though 1958 was an unusually good year weath.- 
er wise and the rate of installation of new irrigation 
systems slowed down a little from what it had been in 
previous years, interest in irrigation continued. 

Eight short courses conducted by the Extension Serv- 
ice were well attended. Farmers, farm leaders, soil con- 
servation technicians, rural electrification advisers, 
bankers, FHA personnel and other interested agricul. 
tural leaders numbering 378 came to the short courses. 

In addition to the short courses, 20 irrigation demon- 
strations were presented in every section of the state. 
Fifty-one complete irrigation systems were designed for 
farmers by Extension engineers and many requests for 
information on design, cost and economics of irrigation 
were received during the year. 


Farmers Are “Taking” to Irrigation 


Mr. Huston said that farmers in areas where demon- 
strations were held are, generally, doing a better job 
with their irrigation systems. “They are convinced,” he 
said, “that irrigating is economically feasible on most 
crops when they do an effective and sound job of irri 
gating.” 

For example, a farmer in Dougherty County irri- 
gated 22 acres of cattai] millet. Thirty days after plant- 
ing he started grazing 65 steers on it and six weeks later 
cut a ton of hay to the acre. He also irrigated corn and 
Coastal Bermuda grass and got good results from both. 

Another farmer near Blackshear irrigated 10 acres 
of tobacco and sold over $1,000 worth per acre. He irri- 


A Better Farm Special devoted to irrigation stimulated interest. 
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gated 15 acres of cotton one time during the fruiting 
stage and increased the yield a half bale to the acre over 
similar cotton which did not receive irrigation. His 
increased sales due to irrigation amounted to $5,700 
above the cost of irrigation. 

This year, two cotton and six corn demonstrations 
have been set up in different areas of the state to show 
the importance of irrigation, proper cultural practices, 
use of recommended amounts of mixed fertilizer and 
lime and use of high amounts of nitrogen. 

The demonstrators agreed to follow Extension Serv- 
ice agronomy recommendations on the amount of lime, 
mixed fertilizer and nitrogen to use, and spacing, hy- 
brid or variety and cultural practices. Lime and mixed 
fertilizer needs were determined by soil tests and the 
farmers supplied these. 

The Nitrogen Division of Allied Chemical Corpora- 
tion is furnishing nitrogen for the demonstrations and 


will supply up to 200 pounds of actual nitrogen per 
acre for the corn demonstrations and up to 240 pounds 
per acre for the cotton demonstrations. The nitrogen 
will be fed to the crops through the overhead irriga- 
tion systems. 

Mr. Huston and the local county agent will make 
periodic inspections of the demonstrations and recom- 
mend when to irrigate and the amount of water to 
apply. Mr. Huston also was responsible for making 
irrigation surveys on the demonstrations and planning 
the installation of equipment. Each of the co-operating 
farmers has agreed for his plot to be used as a demon- 
stration and for one or more tours to be held on his 
farm so other farmers may observe results. 

With some Georgia farmers already pushing three 
bales to the acre and many making over 100 bushels 
of corn per acre, these new demonstrations may show it 
can be done! With irrigation, that is. End. 


lowa FFA Chapters Do Community Service 


@ A MINIATURE “Noah's 

Flood”’ in Audubon, Ia., 
wrecked real estate for miles 
around and still further damage 
resulted from a flash flood on the 
Nishuabotna River. All told, 15 
million dollars in damages were 
chargeable to the deluge of water 
on Audubon and Guthrie town- 
ships. 

In the Audubon community 
alone, loss of soil, crops, personal 
items, buildings, and farm equip- 
ment amounted to over 4 million 
dollars. 

This catastrophe gave the local 
FFA chapter plenty to do. During 
the next 10 days, 38 Audubon 
FFA boys helped at the local lum- 
ber yard, at the elevator, fair- 
grounds, and wherever help was 


needed. Two nearby chapters sent 
FFA members to help with the 
clean-up. 

Following the flood, at the lowa 
Vo-Ag Conference, a fence day 
was proposed to rebuild some of 
the more than 330,000 dollars 
worth of fences destroyed by the 
flood. 

Here you see boys from six 
FFA Chapters busy on the fence 
building project. Chapters repre- 
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sented at the fence building day 
in the Audubon area were Ma- 
nila, Denison, Dow City, Man- 
ning, Charter Oak, and Castona. 
Other chapters worked in the 
Exira and Atlantic area. All to- 
gether, about 190 boys from 26 
Southwest Iowa chapters partici- 
pated in the event. 

The work accomplished by this 
crew of hard-working boys was 
appreciated by the farmers. One 


farmer took the names of boys 
who worked on his farm. He 
plans to carry them on a trip 
later in the year. 

Events such as these give FFA 
members a good chance to create 
good will for their organization. 
Southwest Iowa vo-ag_ teachers 
will tell you that the fence build- 
ing day was well worth the effort. 
— Jim Hamilton, vo-ag instructor, 
Audubon, Ia. 
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Help them Choose 
CAREERS 


in Agriculture 


The National Grange has launch- 
ed a nationwide program designed 
to challenge American youth, par- 
ticularly in the rural communities, 
to seek careers in agriculture. 

The National Grange is encourag- 
ing each of the 7,000 local Granges 
to cooperate in staging a “Career 
Day” or “Career Week” to acquaint 
youth with oppertunities in the field 
of scientific agriculture. 

The Grange is taking this action 
as agricultural college educators re- 
port that college-trained brain power 
is increasingly lured by the glamour 
of missiles and electronics. 

A new film, “Dynamic Careers 
Through Agriculture”, produced by 
Chas, Pfizer & Co., Inc., will be 
shown students pointing out the 
varied and rewarding careers os- 
sible through agriculture. 


AMUSING INCIDENTS 


Have you had an amusing or 
unusual experience as an ag 
leader? Better Farming Meth- 
ods will pay $5 for each amusing 
incident accepted. Send to: Edi- 
tor, Better Farming Methods, 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 


Plastic Egg Models 


Plastic eggs that illustrate the 
four broken-out grades and 
clearly show the various quality 
differences, are now available 
as visual aids to educational 
and commercial groups, These 
eggs are being produced and 
sold by the Tyrone Equipment 
Company of Tyrone, Pa. 

They have spent more than 
two years developing a more 
realistic non-deteriorating 
product. These models are now 
being used as educational and 
sales aids by colleges, feed com- 
panies, food buyers, retailers, 
4-H and FFA groups, and oth- 
ers, They are priced at $35 for 
a set of four. 


Save real time, 
labor, money 


on house to septic tank connections 
..-barn drains and downspout run-offs 


SETHE NAME ORANGEBURG AND THE SILVER BAND ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE ORANGEBURG MANUFACTURING Co 
Orangeburg’s long, light lengths are easy to handle, easy to install. Toper- 
weld Joints seal root-proof, watertight with a few hammer blows. No cement. 
No compounds. And once installed, Orangeburg lasts for years. Lines 50 
years old are going strong today. Orangeburg also comes Perforated for 
foundation drains, sub-surface drainage of all kinds. For more facts 

write Dept. BFM-59, Orangeburg Manufacturing Co., Orangeburg (Abad 


Genuine ORANGEBURG 


ORANGEBURG MANUFACTURING CO. Root-Proof Pipe and Fittings 
A Division of The Flintkote Company, Manufacturers of America’s Broadest Line of Building Products 


to improve 
farm 


swaying 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS 


SPRAY NOZZLES 
and related equipment 


Worthy of your ; 
recommendation because... 
the Dealer displaying this 
SHIELD is best equipped for 
Sale and Service of 


for better performance 7 


TeeJet Spray 
Nozzles with 
choice of over 400 
interchangeable “ 


orifice tips. 


for easier installation 
Split-Eyelet 
TeeJet 


Connectors. 


Exclusive design. 

=: a Simplifies nozzle 
and drop pipe 
installation. 


for better control 
TeeVaive for fast, 
accurate spray 
selection on boom. 
Pressure relief 
vaives and all 
other accessories. 


HOME WATER 
SYSTEMS 


1 He is trained 
2 He has a parts stock 
3 He has shop facilities 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Write for Catalog 30. 


}) spravinc SYSTEMS co. ) FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
@ name worth 


3294 Randolph St. remembering when you want the BEST 


Beliwood, Illinois 


HOME WATER SYSTEMS + PUMPS - SCALES - GENERATORS - ELECTRIC 
MOTORS - COMPRESSORS - DIESEL, DUAL FUEL AND GAS ENGINES 
LOCOMOTIVES - MAGNETOS 
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Are You a Weasel-Worder? 


In The 3 Years Continued from page 19 
| Have Used My ~ social betterment is being planned, 
——af os a search is made for an effective slo- 

DARI-KOOL it ae gan. And its effectiveness stems in 
: a 4 part from its appearance of saying a 

Hasn't Cost Me ey 2 : great deal — while, in fact, saying 


very little. Meanwhile, its very vag- 


One Penny For invites a diversity of inter- 


pretations and prevents arguments 


against the cause it supports. 
Service ! Euphemisms. By “euphemism” we 


mean a “soft” way of conveying bad 


: news. Someone once estimated that 
Writes MR. LEO D. ZIEGLER, Middleton, Wisconsin there are at least 150 euphemisms in 


“I have used my Dari-Kool for three years and it hasn’t cost current usage for “death.” We say a 
me a single penny for service. Dari-Kool’s large reserve ice-bank departed friend has “passed on,” or 
enables me to cool milk even during electric power failures. The has “gone to his eternal rest,” or 
moist milk tank side walls make it much easier to clean than 


. A (more colloquially) has “gone West.” 
other coolers. I sure am happy that I chose a Dari-Kool. Similarly, “hard times” become a 


depression, then a recession, and fi- 
nally, a period of re-adjustment. A 
man is not “fired” but is “let go.” 


Milk may be a Humor. All through history wise 
men have taken the edge off their 
RARFrE attacks against community or indi- 
vidual action by the use of humor. 
Ridicule, sarcasm, and irony are 
sharp tools — but still not as biting 
as direct denunciation. If you can 
— get a man to laugh at his own clumsi- 
The Largest: Selling Cooler ness, you may retain him as a friend 
In The World! while also making him be a better 
—— workman. If husbands and wives 
could learn to retort to angry com- 
plaints with a jest, many marriages 
would be happier. And, in public 
speaking, skilled speakers know that 
the canny use of humor makes many 
a message palatable that would be 
resented and resisted if presented 

with dead-pan seriousness. 


STAINLESS 
OSTEEL 


— cbove new tow design 400 gotten Bit of Parting Advice 
ri-Kool. Also available in 
NEW DARI-KOOL COOLS FASTER i from 100 to 1250 am. rere How, then, should we reply to my 
THAN ANY OTHER COOLER— 


- county agent friend who wants peo- 
@ Dari-Kool’s faster cooling means lower l to “sav what they mea 

e i dama reezing 

with Perhaps I should point out to him 

@ tendo ase wach caller toda that this is tantamount to inviting 

The moist milk tank sidewalls prevent needless conflicts and breeding nu- 

hey spattered milk from drying on — which merous antagonisms. Living together 

causes milkstone. would be vastly more difficult if we 

A recent nation-wide survey of bulk tank were not all accustomed to using 

owners shows Dari-Kools are preferred 3 to “weasel words.” We can do our jobs 

ra better when we learn how — and 

‘al ee ; when — to hint, to suggest, to imply. 


33° ice-water is pressure-sprayed df Just as importantly, we need also to 
over all 4 sides and the entire Send for your FREE (— understand when it is wisdom to 


bottom of the milk tank. Milk heat MILKHOUSE PLAN KIT Z -, Uy Fe - j fess speak with utmost clarity and defi- 
is removed faster than is possible = 

with any other cooler or method. : - niteness. “Weasel words” must be 
kept in their place. End. 
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DEAN EARL L. BUTZ 


_ “There is much good in integration. With proper direc- 
_ tion, it will result in increased production, efficient distri- 
bution, controlled quality, uniform supply, stable prices, 
and increased incomes to many producers. The fact that 
an individual producer may surrender some of his mana- 


gerial freedom is a small price to pay for the advantages 
that flow out of an integrated system.” 


@ AGRICULTURE IS CHANG- 
ING from a way of living to a way 
of making a living . . . From a busi- 
ness of arts and crafts to a business 
of scienee and technology. 

The industrial revolution of the 
past half century by-passed much of 
agriculture leaving its organization 
around the relatively small family- 
type unit. Many of these individual 
units — perhaps more than half of 
them — are so small or so inefficient 
as not to yield their operators a liv- 
ing standard generally regarded as 
adequate. 

The present agricultural revolu- 
tion, resting on basic science and 
closely allied with the widespread 
advance of automation in both pro- 
duction and distribution, is threat- 
ening this traditional pattern. 


Because vertical integration is one 
of the stage properties being used by 
science, by technology, and by auto- 
mation, places it under political sus- 
picion as the villian in the act. 

Here are five fundamental charac- 
teristics of current agricultural ad- 
justment which bear on the problem: 


1. Capital requirements have in- 
creased to the extent that it is diffi- 
cult for an individual to accumulate 
sufficient capital to finance an eco- 


nomically-sized operating unit. This 
will become increasingly true in the 
decades ahead. 


2. Management has become the 
key factor in successful farm opera- 
tion. This is in sharp contrast to a 
generation or two ago . . . when 
many fewer critical managerial de- 
cisions had to be made. 


3. The trend toward larger and 
fewer commercial farm units will 
continue. This trend has been pro- 
nounced during the past decade. It 
will accelerate in the decade ahead. 


4. The commercial farm will as- 
sume characteristics of a manufactur- 
ing plant with the manager assem- 
bling “packages of technology”, pro- 
duced by others on a custom basis. 
The share of total farm receipts 
spent for production items will in- 
crease still further, the gross margin 
per dollar of receipts will become 
narrower, and profits will depend 
more and more on growing volume. 


5. The process of “Rurbanization” 
will accelerate. Rural and urban cul- 
tures will intermingle. A new com- 
munity culture will emerge in which 
the farmer will tend to lose his 
vocational identity, just as the law- 
yer, the doctor, or the machiniest 


BE AFRAID of 
» INTEGRATION ! 


From a talk by Earl L. Butz, Dean of 
Agriculture, Purdue University, before 
National Broiler Industry Conference. 


now loses vocational identity in his 
own community. 


Thus, we have the five basic 
trends brought on by integration in 
agriculture. Now let’s look specific- 
ally at the social implications of the 
agricultural revolution. They may 
be grouped under four general head- 
ings: 

e Growing pressure on the com- 
bination of owner-manager-operator 
in one man. 


We have departed from this pat- 
tern in the majority of other majo: 
business sectors of America. Time 
was we had many family foundry 
shops, bootmakers, corner grocery 
stores, and yes, even automobile as 
sembly plants. These have given way 
to larger units, with more capital, 
with higher levels of management, 
with more specialization of labor, 
and, if you choose, with a higher de- 
gree of integration. 

In the main, when such changes 
have occurred, opportunities for 
profit and for higher living have in- 
creased for owners, for managers, 
and for workers. Some individuals 
were injured in the adjustment, but 
on the whole, society gained. 

The point is that economic pres- 
sures in agriculture make the field 
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when WADE ° RAIN is part of your crop pro- 
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crops of better quality. Yes, whatever you 
grow, whatever the weather ... WADE * RAIN 
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Moves 
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*% Write for FREE Literature on 
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532 First Ave. S. 


Foreign Soles — _ Development Corp. 
11 West 42nd, York, 36, N.Y. 


Send me free ‘‘Farm-Facts’’ Planning Form 
and illustrated Wade'Rain Literature. 
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ripe for integration to manifest it- 
self. But the critic of the change will 
often mistake the process of integra- 
tion as the cause of the change. 

e Our system of fee simple owner- 
ship by individual operators will be 
under increasing pressure. 

The typical cycle of farm owner- 
ship and operation under our pres- 
ent system of fee simple ownership 
by individuals is essentially the life 
cycle of an individual. In the main, 
our farms need to be refinanced each 
generation. 


With the process of refinancing, 
usually comes a disruption of the 
farm as a going concern. 

Industry has avoided this disrup- 
tion by having divisible shares of 
ownership. This permits passing 
ownership from one generation to 
the next without disrupting manage- 
ment or operation. 


The pressure is in this direction 
in commercial agriculture. However, 
this does not necessarily mean the 
growth of corporate farms. This may 
be accomplished in a number of 
ways: 


e We shall see the growth of fam- 
ily shares of ownership of the family 
farm, instead of placing the farm in 
an estate to be sold as a unit. 


e Another way of meeting this 
problem is single operation of mul- 
tiple tract ownership. The operator 
may be either a part owner or a 
complete tenant. In either event, he 
shares with others part of the tradi- 
tional owner-manager-operator func- 
tion. He surrenders certain freedoms 
and privileges in the process, but he 
gains greater rewards in return. 


e Negotiated pricing will tend to 
displace the present competitive 
price-making structure. 


This has already taken place in 
the case of fruits and vegetables 
grown under contract for specilized 
processing, broilers produced under 
contract, and some feeding contracts 
for large animals. We shall see the 
development of price bargaining ag- 
encies among producers, who will 
attempt to bargain growing terms 
and prices before the crop is plant- 
ed, the eggs put in the incubator, 
or the livestock bred. 


e Distribution patterns will 
change markedly. 
Under the kind of price bargain- 


ing outlined above, existing market- 
ing institutions will be under pres- 
sure. They will be by-passed by in- 
creasing quantities of products as 
they flow from farm to consumer. 

Local auction markets will be un- 
der pressure. Jobbers, wholesalers, 
and even retailers may find it diffi- 
cult to get enough volume to main- 
tain themselves. 


Political Implications of Integration 


The political implications of ver- 
tical integration may be classed un- 
der five general headings. 


e Fewer farmers inevitably means 
decreased political power for agri- 
culture. 


Indeed, that trend has been ap- 
parent in recent years, as farm poli- 
ticians have faced increasing diffi- 
culty in holding the Farm Bloc to- 
gether in Congress. 

As commercial agriculture moves 
away from a “way of life” and be- 
comes more business-like, and be- 
comes more closely integrated with 
processing and distribution func- 
tions, it is inevitable that the rela- 
tive political power of agriculture 
will decline. Even so, farmers will 
continue to exert political influence 
out of proportion to their numerical 
strength. 


e Political leaders will resist verti- 
cal integration in agriculture . . 


The philosophy of the small, own- 
er-operated family farm is deeply 
ingrained in our sociological and 
political customs. Political pressure 
will continue to be to maintain small 
family farms, even though modern 
technology dictates that family farms 
become larger. 

There is no prospect that ambi- 
tious politicians in Congress will 


“Everyone's got to be willing to do his part or 
we will never catch up with Amerikanski farm 
production!” 


| 
WADE RAI 
Z 
i FREE 
PLANNING 
Labor! | 
MORE CASH RETURN ... every year... 
POWER MOVED LATERALS 


stop demagoging the emotionally ex- 
plosive family farm issue any time 
in the foreseeable future. 


e Governmental aid will become 
available for producers to organize 
bargaining units to deal with pro- 
cessors on matters affecting price 
and production arrangements. 


In some states the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service will likewise develop 
aids and guides for producers who 
want to form some bargaining units. 

Sometimes initiators of vertical in- 
tegration will feel that such aid to 
producing groups constitutes an un- 
warranted interference with the 
price-making structure. 


e There will be an increase in the 
amount of regulation over our en- 
tire marketing structure. 


Increased regulation will be dis- 
tributed throughout the entire mar- 
ket structure. Some of it will be done 
by producer groups, some by pro- 
cessor and distributor groups, and 
much of it by state and federal gov- 
ernments. 

The trend will be in the direction 
of administered prices, determined 
cither through negotiation or by 
quasi-public regulatory bodies, rath- 
er than by direct competition in the 
market place. 


As production of a commodity 
moves into fewer hands, and the 
commodity moves toward integra- 
tion from producer through proces- 
sor and distributor, increasing pres- 
sures will develop to extend the use 
of marketing orders. 


e There will be growing govern- 
mental discrimination against the 
larger processors and marketing 
agencies who attempt to initiate in- 
tegrated arrangements. 


This will place large commercial 
concerns at a competitive disadvan- 
tage vis-a-vis the smaller and medium 
sized concerns. The larger concerns 
which attempt integration, especially 
under direct arrangements with pro- 
ducers, will face continuing harrass- 
ing action from the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Department of Jus- 
tice, and Congress itself. 


Changes Not Necessarily Bad 

Many agricultural and_ political 
leaders are frightened by the grow- 
ing vertical integration in agricul- 


ture. They should not be any more 
wary of this change than of other 
economic and sociological changes 
occurring in modern society. 

Change is the law of progress. The 
challenge which faces us is to direct 
the change along constructive and 
beneficial channels. 

There is much good in integration. 
With proper direction, it will result 
in increased production and distri- 
bution efficiency, added control of 
quality, a more even flow of product 
seasonally and geographically, less 
risk of price and income variation 
to the producer, more rapid adapta- 
tion to scientific and technological 
innovations, and increased incomes 
to many producers. 

The fact that an individual pro- 
ducer may surrender some of his 
managerial freedom and may trans- 
fer part of his risk-taking to some- 
one else is really a very small price 
to pay for the advantages that flow 
out of an integrated system. 

It is clear that the forces of poli- 
tics and the forces of economics are 
and will continue to be on opposite 
sides of the vertical integration ques- 
tion. In this engagement, politics 
will fight a delaying action. They 
will neither stop nor reverse the eco- 
nomic trend. In the final analysis, 
the economic forces working in this 
process will be overwhelming. 


None of us would want to live 
under the economic conditions 
which prevailed 20 years ago. Yet 
we vigorously resisted changes which 
were then occurring in the patterns 
of production, processing, and dis- 
tribution. As we look back now, we 
wonder why. 


Likewise, 20 years from now, we'll 
look back on 1959 and be a little 
amused that we were so fearful of 
change, rather than directing our 
energies toward channeling change 
down beneficial pathways. 

It has been said that the propo- 
nents of the “status quo” are often 
the villains of history. 

Those who resist inevitable 
change frequently perish in the pro- 
cess. 

Those who manage our agricul- 
tural production, processing, and 
distribution firms are challenged to 
give intelligent direction to the 


changes ahead, so that our great food 
and fiber industry will function even 
better than now. 


The future belongs to those who 
prepare for it. 


End 


FOR POULTRY 


..-- because it helps 


increase egg profits 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell definitely 
helps you get top production of high 
quality, stronger shelled eggs. Less 
breakage, too. The extra profit you 
make far offsets the low cost of 
PILOT BRAND. Keep PILOT BRAND 
Oyster Shell before your flock at all 
times. It's the ideal eggshell material. 


In the bag with the big biue Pilot Wheel— 
at most good feed dealers. 


For Poultry 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


AG LEADERS 
ARE IMPORTANT 
TO— 
AGRICULTURE 
TO— 

YOUR ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM 
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@ is your vo-ag unit up-to-date? If 

not, these plans may help you de- 
cide what to include when time to 
build or remodel comes around. 

These are suggested plans for Penn- 
sylvania vo-ag teachers. The state has 
already built 85 new vo-ag units since 
1950. — Frank Anthony, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Agricultural Education 
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A leading ramp is also needed. Build 
: one that fits the terrain. Use the . 
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MACHINERY 


KEY 


A- WORK BENCHES L- JOINTER 
S-ORILL PRESS SANOER 
C-BAND saw N- PLANNING 
STO. SHED PLANER O- SCRAP 
—-Wwooo LATHE P- LAVATORY 
F- POWER WACK SAW R+ BENCH GRINDER 
@- METAL LATHE PORT DRILL & STAND 
VERT. MET. STO. T+ ELEC. WORK CENTER 
4.0, GRINDER W- WELOING AREA 
— AIR COMPRESSOR X- LUMBER RACK 
LOOR PLAS CIRC. Saw 
( eet EQUIPMENT KEY 
| TEACHERS DESK 4- ACID PROOF Sink 
a ee 


2- STUOCENTS DESK 
S- FILE CABINETS 


The farm shop should have at least 3,000 square feet of 
floor space. Sufficient light is also important. Plenty space 
and good lighting insure safety and efficiency in the shop. 


Ge STORAGE AREA 


A ventilation fan placed two feet from the 
floor was found necessary to remove fumes 
when painting. 


A steam cleaner is essential to main- 
tain, adjust, and operate farm ma- 
chines. Space should be provided for 
this equipment. 
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50 YEARS At Your Service 
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is priced within reach of all growers 
and is the rugged precision moisture 
indicator se long needed by growers. 


LENGTHS UP TO 4 FEET 
PRICES START AT $7.50 


Irrigation Engineering Corp. 


15 Flower Street, Arcadia, California 
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NEWS 


NACAA Tour Program 


Balanced Farming and Fam- 
ily Living will be featured at 
the 1959 annual meeting of the 
National Association of County 
Agricultural Agents. 


Tours will be made to farms near 
Kansas City where Extension agents 
have worked with families in farm 
and home planning for a number of 
years. Each agent will see two farms. 
The farms will be different types 
and will be in Kansas and Missouri. 

Location of the 1959 annual meet- 
ing is Kansas City. Dates are Sep- 
tember 6-10. 


TV Program Ratings High 


TV programs are not a nov- 
elty to Extension agents in 
Northeast Ohio. They are an 
established teaching method. 


RFD is the title of the Extension 
program presented each Saturday 
over WJW-TV in Cleveland, O. The 
program recently completed a record 
for public service type shows in the 
area — 104 consecutive presentations. 

The program is one-half hour with 
local square dance groups providing 
color and the agents have about 16 
minutes divided into two segments. 

County Extension agents who par- 
ticipate in the program are: Francis 
Calderwood, Cuyahoga county; Dick 
Howard and Sally Klaar, Summit 
county; Roger Thomas, Charles 
Reutter, and Janet Boggs, Portage 
county; Yvonne Cook and Howard 
Ruggles, Wayne county; John Wells, 
Huron county; John Alysworth, Erie 
county; Alice Lamoreaux, Ashtabula 
county; Donna Humphrey, Medina 
county; Dick Young and Ruby Den- 
ton, Lake county. 


4-H Officer Training Program 
Training 4-H club officers 
has paid big dividends in Fond 
du Lac county, Wisconsin. 
This year over 150 local club of- 
ficers attended the annual training 


These young men and women will direct the 
activities of the more than 47 4-H clubs in 
Fond du Lac county, Wisconsin, during the com- 
ing year. 


session. Separate sessions for the club 
presidents, vice presidents, secre- 
taries, treasurers, and reporters were 
held under the direction of experi- 
enced Junior leaders, local resource 
people, and all county Extension 
agents. 

The big pay-off, according to 
Fond du Lac county Extension ag- 
ents, comes in the form of better 
club meetings, planned programs, 
and reporting in the newspapers. In 
addition, this training is carried over 
to adulthood for many of the present 
officers in county farm-organiza- 
tions, homemaker clubs, town offi- 
cials, and civic clubs, who received 
their early training in a county 4-H 
Officers’ Training School. 


Bull Buying Tour 


Knowledge of beef cattle in 
general — Herefords in particu- 
lar — has netted County Agent 
Dale Earnest, Okmulgee coun- 
ty, Oklahoma, a trip abroad. 


Dr. Fred Watson asked Dale to go 
with him on a tour of England with 
intentions of buying a bull. 

Dale and Dr. Watson departed 
January 7 and planned to return on 
February 18. 

At the Hereford Cattle Society's 
spring sale, Dr. Watson purchased 
two bulls. He paid $14,700 for one — 
“Vern Kernel” — which was a 15- 


} 

ea Homasote of Canada, Ltd., 224 Merton Street, . 
Toronto 12, Ontario 

New 
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: Soilmoist 

Tells exact moisture condition 

Bs of soil at any depth 

ae As easy to read as a 

TIME WATER 
| MONEY SOIL 


County Agent 
Mansfield, Ohio 


by C. N. McGrew 


Make Way for Chief! — That’s exactly what 
fellow officers of Washington's Association for 
County Agricultural Agents are doing. Coming 
through the center is President Claude Doran, 
Tacoma. Forming the honor guard is Morrill 
Delano, left, Tacoma, secretary-treasurer, and 
Lawrence Brown, Davenport, vice president. 


month-old son of Vern Diamond, a 
bull which has become famous in 
the United States. 


New Pennsylvania Officers 


Pennsylvania County Agents’ Asso- 
ciation officers elected for the com- 
ing year are: C. H. Waha, Mercer, 
president; C. I. Robertson, Schuyl- 
kill Haven, vice president; Joseph S. 
Thurston, Greensburg,  secretary- 
treasurer. Directors elected for two- 
year terms are H. C. Terndrup, 
Ebensburg, and John Z. Shearer, 
Bleomsburg. John Walker of Clar- 
ion and Richard A. Bailey of Doyles- 
town were elected to one-year terms. 


Balanced Farming 
and Family Living 


Recognition of progress has 
played an important part in 
the Greenwood county, Kan- 
sas, Balanced Farming and 
Family Living Program. 
Families making the most progress 

during the preceding three year pe- 
riod are recognized each year. The 
Eureka Chamber of Commerce co- 
operates with the county Extension 
Service in the awards program. 
The Greenwood County Balanced 
Farming and Family Living pro- 


Ray Etheridge, left, works with Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Jackson in the Balanced Farming and 
Family Living Program. 


gram, under the direction of Assist- 
ant County Agent Ray Etheridge, 
has produced four area award win- 
ners and two state award winners in 
the last four-year period. 

Etheridge believes the recognition 
awards have helped strengthen the 
program. 


“Looks to me like the possible start of an in- 
festation of Fisculorus Fleogan . . . generally 
found close to water, you know!” 
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75% of the feeding values are 
retained in the silage. It takes 
only 25 to 50 pounds to pre- 
serve a ton of grass, legume 
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sticky, never messy, always free- 
flowing. 
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EDITORIAL 


Every Better Farming Methods 
reader should be gravely concerned 
with a fallacy that is gaining wide 
acceptance with the “average man- 
on-the-street.” Odds are ten-to-one 
that Mr. Average Man now believes 
that farmers get the biggest chunk 
of government subsidies. 

You should be concerned with 
this dilemma not only for the farm- 
ers sake, but for your own, For 
your lot is cast with the farmer. If 
his prestige suffers so does yours. 


Here is a release from The Na- 
tional Grange that should be 
brought to the attention of every 
citizen. Use it in your local news- 
paper, on your radio and TV pro- 
grams, give them to editors . . . see 
that Mr. Average Man gets the real 
facts. Here is the release: 


Many critics, in an effort to dis- 
credit farm programs they do not 
like are using inaccurate and mis- 
leading figures which tend to turn 
the public against any type of Gov- 
ernment service to agriculture — 
and even against farmers them- 
selves. 


Ask the average man-on-the-street 
who gets most Government sub- 
sidies and his answer will be — 
“farmers.” Ask if he or his busi- 
ness receives a subsidy and the an- 
swer is likely to be an emphatic — 
“NO.” 

But despite such commonly ex- 
pressed opinions, the American 
public has been supporting Govern- 
ment subsidies since the First Cong- 
ress met in 1789. It is difficult to 
name a business which is not re- 
ceiving some type of Government 
subsidy. This “average man-on-the- 
street” who says he is opposed to 
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all subsidies, comes into contact 
with them everyday. 

© When he awakens in the morn- 
ing, he turns on a light and imme- 
diately starts sharing the results of 
a subsidy provided through a fast 
tax write-off plan which saves pow- 
er companies billions of dollars — 
and which reduces his light bill ac- 
cordingly. 

© When he goes to a breakfast 
of bacon and eggs, he shares the 
benefits of the Government's 19 
million dollar Federal Meat In- 
spection Program — a program con- 
ducted by the USDA for the sole 
purpose of assuring the public a 
safe and wholesome supply of meat. 

© If he makes a trip by plane, he 
rides at a fare made possible by a 
direct subsidy to airlines — and 
by tax supported airports and air 
traffic control facilities. 


CORNELIUS 


by Frank Waddle 


© When he sits down to read a 
magazine he starts sharing a sub- 
sidy provided through the U. S. 
Post Office Department — a sub- 
sidy which has cut the annual cost 
of mailing a single publication by 
as much as $8,604,000. 

So, throughout the day, the man 
who says he is opposed to all forms 
of subsidy, has been sharing special 
services provided at the taxpayer's 
expense. 

The following figures show the 
Bureau of Budget’s breakdown of 
“current expense of aids and spe- 
cial services” for a recent year. 


- $ 184 million 


agreement $ 77 million 
Grants in aid (Exten- 

sion Service, experi- 

ment stations, etc.) $ 60 million 
Other USDA operations ........ $ 94 million 


TOTAL FOR AGRICULTURE $ 463 million 


Post Office Dept. in 
favor of business .......... $ 670 million 
Navigation aids .................... $ 137 million 
Air navigation aids ............ $ 93 million 
Shop operation subsidies $ 50 million 
Other special aids to 


business ....... . $ 138 million 


TOTAL TO BUSINESS ........... $1041 million 


To labor (grants to 
states for operat- 
ing employment 
and un- 
employment com- 
pensation programs) ....... $ 200 million 
These figures show clearly that 
farmers have not been — and are 
not now — the exclusive beneficiar- 
ies of special subsidies and services 
supplied at the expense of U. §S. 
taxpayers. 
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BS “When you're through, will you take a look e 

at my wife's sore throat?” 


“Good feeding and good management pay,” says Robert 


A FARMER OF TOMORROW 


Peetz, as he measures the producton of his registered herd. 


Young dairyman takes over 
when father’s health fails 


Members of the Peetz family, who live 
near Jackson, Missouri, are glad that 
20-year-old Robert had training in 
vocational agriculture and active 
youth club work to add to the experi- 
ence he gained by working with his 
father. For, when his father, Emil 
Peetz, had to withdraw from active 
farming because of health, Robert was 
ready to take over. 


Today, Robert operates the grade A 
dairy, and he is building up a herd of 
registered Jerseys that averages 8,175 
pounds of milk and 415 pounds of 
butterfat. He owns the 22-head herd, 
plus a complete tractor outfit. 


Robert won scores of ribbons in his 
rural youth work and has earned the 
degree of State Farmer. His stock has 
scored as champions in the Southeast 


FEED PURINA. 


Missouri Fair and St. Francois County 
Fair, where he showed in both the 
youth and open classes. He won show- 
manship honors at the Southeastern 
Missouri Fair and, one year, placed 
third in the State Dairy Judging Con- 
test. He now is a junior leader in both 
dairy and hogs. 


Purina congratulates Robert Peetz . . . 
a “Farmer of Tomorrow” and success- 
ful dairyman of today. 
* 

Straight-Way Service, the Purina Service 
Center at Jackson, Missouri, considers 
Robert Peetz a valued customer. And 
Robert counts Harlan Siebert, of that con- 
cern, among his best friends. There’s a 
Purina Service Center near you, ready 
to help you with your feeding and man- 
agement problems whether you're feed- 
ing for show or for market. 


-» YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE CHECKERBOARD 
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GtiyCamipe' belongs in 


the coccidiostat program for 
broiler and replacement flocks 


can pay off 


increased 


GLYCAMIDE can help your growers market more weight gains and profitable feed conversions... 
birds with extraordinary weight gains and feed even during periods of depressed prices. 
conversions with an assist from good management 


(especially in maintaining a deep, dry litter). 


For example, one leading feed manufacturer has 
disclosed that 2,500,000 broilers on rations con- 


GLYCAMIDE, since its early use in the field, has taining GLYCAMIDE weighed 3.53 Ib. at 91% to 10 
demonstrated remarkable growth-permittant weeks of age with a feed conversion of 2.34. And 
properties. And birds that have been protected by within this group, 300,000 birds averaged 3.83 lb. 


GLYCAMIDE for replacement flocks— 
A good coccidiostat is needed both to protect 
replacements during the growing period and to 
minimize the ravages of coxy outbreaks in the 
laying house. GLYCAMIDE permits development 
of immunity before pullets are housed. To help 
prevent costly setbacks due to lost production, 
recommend starter and grower feeds with 
GLYCAMIDE— the safest coccidiostat ever devel- 
oped for replacement flocks. Feeds containing 
GLYCAMIDE will not interfere with weight gains, 
sexual maturity or subsequent egg production. 


Will GityCaMIDE work on all farms? 
The versatility of GLYCAMIDE for both replace 
ment and broiler operators makes it the coccidi- 
ostat of choice among a large number of the 
leading feed manufacturers and poultry grow- 
ers. However, like all other drugs, GLYCAMIDE 
may hot give complete protection under all con- 
ditions. When unusual species or resistant 
strains of coccidia emerge, or where manage- 
ment falls down, even a higher intake of 
GLYCAMIDE will not prevent coccidiosis. Should 
break-throughs occur, you can recommend the 
use of rations containing high levels of S.Q." 
for effective spot treatment. Experience with 
millions of birds has shown that the resulting 
extra profits more than offset the additional cost 
of medication. 


@MERCK &@CO., INC 


GLYCAMIDE against coxy finished with excellent 


@ TRADEMARKS OF MERCK & CO. IN FOR GLYCA AMIDE AND SULFAQUIN 


with a point spread of 149! 


Have you received your free copy of “Coccidiosis and Poultry 
Management’? This booklet fully illustrates and describes this 
important disease and how it can affect flock health and profits. 
For additional copies of this informative publication write to: 
Agricultural Products Manager, Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical 
Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 
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